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@ Strong Reinforc- 


Entire top gearing 
ed Construction. 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
Bearings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 
ules dries them. 


@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 





PATENTED 


No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frames. No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames. 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10—3-Frame 95,"x16" 40 lbs. $13.65 $18.80 
No. 12—3-Frame 12"x16" 50 Ibs. 15.25 20.35 
No. 14—4-Frame 95," 16" 50 Ibs. 14.70 19.75 
No, 18—4-Frame 12"x16" 90 Ibs. 21.00 25.25 


ASK YOUR DEALER-~— If he cannot supply you~ write us. Catalog Free. 
DEALERS Wate for your supply of Standard Folders 


with your name imprinted. 
For 68 years making honest goods and giving fair, square treatment. 


The STANDARD CHURN CO., Wapakoneta, 0. 


PREPAREDNESS 


Is the Order Now 


A colony of bees (unless it has outside 


so why take chances on an old worn-out 
one when you get a Stover Queen for so 
little. 


ITALIANS 4 CAUCASIANS 


Hi 
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help) is never any better than its queen, 
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PRICES 
1 to 24 $ .50 each 
25 to 99 $ .45 each 
100 or more $ .40 each 


You'll like our long-life Cypress Hives. 


-Write for catalog and quantity prices. 


| The STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. 


>» DRIES CAPPINGS 


IN A FEW MINUTES 














“Honey Containers 


Order at once from our complete stock of 
Glass and Tin containers and save! 


TIN... 


5 and 10 lb. friction top pails. 
212-lb. friction top cans. 


60 lb. square cans with 242” caps. 


GLASS... 


5 lb. glass pails with bails. 
21% |b. glass pails with bails. 


Masterline Jars—142, 1 and 2 lb. sizes. 


Bee Hive Jars— 2, 1 and 2 lb. sizes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST ON ABOVE CONTAINERS. 


We also carry a complete line of other bee 
supplies, including shipping cases, wrappers, 
cartons,and dispensers, as listed in our catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin : 
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—Designs that Compel Attention 
—Colors that Blend and Please 
—Wording that Makes a Sale 


Our Labels meet these requirements 
at very reasonable prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


All our tin containers are standard size and packed with covers and 
bails at the factory. Glass containers are clear, packed with caps and 
put up in cartons suitable for reshipping. 


If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 
10% in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. Prices sub- 
ject to change. F. O. B. the following points: 











Sizes, Weight and Number per carton | Catalog No.| Watertown Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg Albany 
2% Ib. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 lbs._| Y62 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 
5 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 Ibs.___- Y66 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 3.10 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 lbs. __- Y69 4.30 4.40 4.60 4.60 4.60 
5 gal. cans, 16 in carton, wt. 54 Ibs.* | Y625 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.25 5.25 
¥% lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 lbs.____- Y630 .68 72 .68 .68 .68 
1 Ib. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs..._..| Y631 84 95 .88 -90 .90 
2 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 17 Ibs. ____- Y632 .60 .62 .60 .62 .62 
3 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs._....| Y633 65 .67 .67 .67 .67 
5 lb. glass pails, 6 in carton, wt. 10 Ibs. Y635 .48 56 .48 56 52 


























* Can only be shipped 16/c. 





WINDOW CARTONS yo44—4 11%" Beeway HONEY SERVERS 
: Y645—4"x1%" No Beeway No drip servers hold a pound 
These pink and green cartons Y646—4"x5"x13<" No B’way of honey and make an attrac- 
with large cellophane window = manos package se ee 
. t -C- olore andlile, 
help sell section honey. We _ 100, $1.00; 500, $4.60 pon = a trigger cmaael 
also supply comb honey shipping 1,000, $8.95 Much lower price 12 /c f. 0. b. 
nae factory. Write for quantity 
cases and cartons for shipping wiht 61 Ibs. per 100; 55 Ibs. prices. Y628 No Drip Honey 
extracted honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. Servers, weight 1 Ib. postage 


extra. Each 40c. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 
Y649 Colored 4% _._._________$ .90____- $3.95 
NE cceecntcnnns bbance 2.70 
Y658 Colored Bag 44% ________- ee 4.35 
Y430 Bag filler device, weight 2 Ibs. ._____-_- 50c 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 


Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than 
those listed here. 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY . . Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
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WHAT IS AHEAD? 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


WE are living in the world’s greatest period 
of change. The beekeeping industry, however, 
has not kept pace with the times. Our _pro- 
duction and marketing are still conducted in 
much the same manner as of old. There has 
been no fundamental change in the hive in 
fifty years. There have been changes in size 
and minor details, but, fundamentally, we still 
use the same hive Langstroth invented. Yet 
there is no reason to think that this hive repre- 
sents final perfection. Perhaps some of the new 
synthetic materials may be used to replace wood. 

Breeding bees, with a definite objective, is a 
very recent development. Results of the effort 
to breed for disease resistance are promising 
enough to offer the encouragement that greatly 
improved strains of bees will shortly be available; 
gentler bees, hardier bees, and healthier bees. 

Our honey markets are a mess; every fellow 
for himself and no stability anywhere. One man 
often gets twice as much for his crop as his neigh- 
bor, and no one gets what the product is fairly 
worth on a basis of what we pay for other goods. 
Many of us can remember when butter and eggs 
were sold in the same way honey is now. In such 
a market, the shrewdest trader makes the most 
profit. Prosperity for the dairyman and the 
poultryman has come with market stability, and 
we are confident that the same will be true for the 
beekeeper. 

Always the beemen have some major problem 
which is the subject of general discussion. In the 
1880's, it was the prejudice of the public against 
bees and the many attempts to bar them from 
cities as well as from the vicinity of orchards and 
vineyards. In the early 1900's, the honey market 
was all but ruined by the adulteration of honey 
with cheaper sweets, principally glucose, and the 
agitation of beekeepers led to the passing of the 
pure food laws. 

Indications are that, at present, the matter of 
greatest concern to a large number of beekeepers 
is the failure of bee pasture. There probably 
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has never been 
a time when so 
many were look- 
ing for new lo- 
cations or who 
were moving 
bees in an attempt to find improved conditions. 





Thirty years ago, the famous buckwheat region 
around Delanson, New York, supported large 
apiaries and big crops were the rule. There were 
700 colonies of bees in the Alexander yard, with- 
out overstocking the location. Since then farmers 
have reduced the acreage of buckwheat, and it has 
become just an ordinary location and will support 
but a small part of the former number of bees. 
While this region has been going down, other 
sections have improved, until they will now sup- 
port far more bees than was once the case. 

It is such changes that have uprooted many 
large beekeepers and set them seeking new 
pastures. Others, with permanent investments in 
homes or real estate, seek means of improving 
conditions where they are. And, when outfits are 
so much larger than formerly, such a change is far 
more serious than when bees were kept in small 
numbers as a side line to other business. 

However, we have solved our probelms, one 
after the other, as they have confronted us, so we 
may expect to continue to solve new ones as they 
arise, and, since beekeeping has become such a 
large scale enterprise, more serious attention will 
be given to its needs. 

Doctor Park’s and Mr. Vansell’s studies of 
nectar secretion indicate that plants of the same 
kind often show wide variations in nectar content. 
With careful selection of seed from the heavy 
nectar yielders, it appears possible greatly to in- 
crease the returns from the bees. 

Fifty years ago, no one could have imagined the 
kind of world in which we are living today and 
we little know what things will be like fifty years 
hence. Better bee pastures and more stable 
markets should not be difficult to obtain. 
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° EDITORIAL 


THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


O N October 22, 23, and 24 the National Meet- 
ings will be held at Omaha, Nebraska and as 
usual, the American Honey Institute will enjoy a 
full day on the program. Full reports of the 
activities of the Institute, its financial condition 
and its prospects for the future will be given at 
the meeting and every beekeeper should be keenly 
interested in the Institute activities. 

The American Honey Institute movement is a 
crusade in ,honey publicity, serving all honey 
no matter where produced. The beekeeper in 
California or in Maine, Florida, Minnesota, or 
any state in the union receives the full benefit of 
the advertising done by the Institute. 

I:very year the Institute receives free radio 
time and free publication space and big  busi- 
ness cooperation. These are given without 
cost to the Institute and the publicity received 
could not be purchased at any price. The 
advertising is actually worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the honey industry. Every 
dollar spent by the American Honey Institute 
brings many dollars of value in advertising. 

Numerous proposals have been made to use 
the Institute as an advertising medium for indi- 
vidual advertising of honey or of advertising for 
certain groups. The Institute has always kept 
clear of such proposals and the experience of 
others shows that it is wise for the Institute to 
operate independently as it has been doing in the 
past. 

In Michigan an attempt was made by the 
Michigan Apple Institute to receive free radio 
time. It was turned down as being too localized 
in serving one state as against other states. If it 
had been an American Apple Institute serving all 
apples no matter where grown, the situation 
would have been different. The Fruit Blossom 
Tour group encountered the same experience 
when they commercialized it by turning its pub- 
licity over to an advertising agency. 

The Institute is operating to best interests of all 
honey producers everywhere and should continue 
in that way. What the Institute does need, how- 
ever, is fuller and more unanimous support by bee- 
keepers large and small. With the exception of 
a few packers who are advertising their individual 
brands of honey, the Institute is the only agency 
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that is giving honey nation-wide publicity. If bee- 
keepers could realize how much the _ Institute 
means to them, every progressive honey producer 
would pay his share in the support of this organi- 
zation. 


MORE HONEY STATISTICS 


On another page we give summary of honey, 
and bee figures for the Dominion of Canada. 

Strange that the United States with its multi- 
plicity of bureaus serving the farmers of the 
nation, has no similar set of figures for our 
various states and for the nation. 

We, as beekeepers, have been remiss in not 
urging that such statistics be kept. As it is we 
know not where we are nor where we are going in 
honey production. At best, estimates on the crop 
are only guesses, but certainly figures gathered 
with the same care as our bureaus have gathered 
data on other farm crops surely would serve the 
beekeeping fraternity ;rather than no figures at all. 


DECLINE IN HONEY PRODUCTION 


SOME time ago, Harold J. Clay, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, called  at- 
tention to the fact that, taking the country as a 
whole, honey production is on the decline. In 
many localities where beekeeping was once popu- 
lar few bees remain. 

In the sweet clover region of the central 
portion of the nation, the tendency has been to 
ward larger outfits and heavier production. Such 
outfits are able to sell at prices which are ruinous 
to small beekeepers in regions of lighter yield. 
The net result is fewer beekeepers with larger 
outfits in favorable locations, and a decline in 
honey production in other sections. 

This is an unfortunate condition for the indus- 
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try. Lower prices have come with the change and 
demand remains sluggish. We need the stimu- 
lation of enthusiasm now lacking in those who are 
dropping out. A healthy industry is a growing 
industry, as has been so efhiciently demonstrated 
by the citrus growers. 

Present conditions certainly refute the claims 
of those who contend that to limit total pro- 
duction brings increased prosperity. The opposite 
is more likely to be true. 


POSTAL HANDLING CHARGES 
ON QUEENS 


A ruling by the Postmaster General of th« 
United States places a handling charge on pack- 
ages of bees that are shipped by mail. This charge 
is 15 cents on larger packages and 10 cents on 
smaller ones. 

The question now is whether the smaller charg. 
will apply to queens in cages. Report is that one 
postmaster has had such a ruling when the matter 
was referred to the postofice department. 

We can hardly believe that such can be the fact 
in view of the long experience with the handling 
of queenbees by the postothce department with no 
unusual dithculty. A charge of 10 cents on single 
queens, or two’s or three’s, etc., would be an ex- 
orbitant charge and a severe tax on the industry. 

The matter is being investigated with the idea 
of having it cleared up ahead of another shipping 
season. 


BEES AND CLOVER SEED 


T HE general public has a much better under- 
standing of the value of bees than was formerly 
the case. Yet an occasional complaint still is heard 
In parts of the Midwest the sweet clover has set 
a very poor crop of seed this season. There ari 
reports to the eftect that in some localities the 
farmers blame the bees and charge them with 
some influence which prevents the set of seed. 

Ihe facts of course are directly opposite. Sweet 
clover, like most other legumes, depends upon the 
bees to a large extent for the pollination of its 
lossoms. In the absence of pollinating insects 
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there would be but little seed at any time. Just 
what reason is given for the failure of this year’s 
crop, even though bees are plentiful, we are not 
ntormed. 

Nlost fruit growers ol the present day are 
anxious for the presence of bees, yet it was not 
long ago that fruit growers were much prejudiced 
against them. Aristotle is quoted as having said 
more than two thousand years ago, ‘Bees hurt no 
kinds of sound fruit, but wasps and hornets are 
very destructive to them.” 

It took a long time to convince the rank and 
file of fruit growers of that fact. In view of the 
general interest in bees on the part of present-day 
farmers, it is surprising to hear that some are 
blaming the bees tor the failure of the seed crop 


of sweet clover. 


HONEY PRICES 


Many of our readers with good reason are 
concerned about the low retail prices at which 
honey 1S selling. One correspondent contends 
that the big outfits which now produce honey in 
carlots are responsible for breaking the market. 

here can be but little question but that the 
tendency toward larger outfits which ship car- 
loads instead of small lots has put honey into 
direct competition with the low priced sweets and 
destroyed much of its former advantage as a 
luxury product. However, there is still a demand 
for quality which can be cultivated by one who 
will take the necessary trouble. 

In the December, 1939, issue of ‘House and 
Garden Magazine” appeared a picture of glass 
jars of honey put up for a special demand at a 
luxury price. Included was Scotch heather honey 
at $1.10 per pound, [Trappist honey at 65 cents 
per pound, Dutch honey at about $1.20 and “EI 
\guinaldo” Cuban honey at about $1.00. While 
the volume at such prices must of necessity be 
very limited, still the net return may be far more. 

In the case of the Trappist Monks of Canada, 
the honey they produce is largely from alfalfa and 
sweet clover similar to that which their neighbors 
have been content to sell in bulk at a very low 
price. If the beekeepers can agree on a fair price 
and withhold from the market any surplus 
which fails to move at that figure there should be 
ho dithculty in establishing al sales price ona parity 
with what the honey producer must buy. He can 
hardly ask more than a fair exchange value for 
his product but certainly he is entitled to that. 
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By G. H. CALE 





HAT all depends on a number of 

things. Each fall lately I have 
written about how to winter bees. 
Each spring I have decided I don’t 
know much about it myself. We only 
know a few things yet about bees in 
winter and most of the things we 
have thought true turn out to be 
backed by insufficient evidence. 

Once it was thought that if bees 
had winter brood, they would surely 
be dead by spring. Now we feel that 
many colonies not only have winter 
brood but that they completely re- 
place their population by spring and 
that they may come through winter 
stronger than they went into it. If 
the colony in winter has an abundance 
of pollen and honey, a young queen 
and enough bees, this is a normal re- 
sult. Such colonies grow to great 
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IN CLUSTERED WARMTH, WILL THEY LIVE? 


strength during the spring period and 
make large crops. 

So now we would like to know how 
to fix things so we will have winter 
brood. More bees are short of pollen 
reserves in winter than we have 
thought possible. In fact, even where 
fall pollen is usually stored in 
abundance, late winter and early 
spring may find brood with little of 
it to grow on. The old idea that 
combs full of pollen are a detriment 
and that the pollen must in some way 
be removed is surely out of the 
window. 

The winter now calls for lots of 


Top, yard of Finstad in Minnesota, snug 
packing, under tar paper, bottom entrance 
At left, middle entrance, (Bob Ray, Minn.) 
lath strips with cross pieces for tunnel. Be- 
low, same, with paper wrap. 
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Balsam wool pack, with top entrance, recommended in 


young bees, a fine queen, much honey 
stores, five or six hundred square 
inches of pollen reserve; and in most 
places actual artificial protection is of 
little importance. 

If you have all these things, take 
your choice about protection. If you 
feel better about your bees because 
you have them in a cellar, why the 
cellar does no harm. If you like 
quadruple cases and heavy packing, 
the cases usually give one a vastly 
comfortable feeling in a January 
blizzard; but whether they do the bees 
as much good as the owner, is a 
question. 

One new device has value—the top 
entrance. It seems now to be quite 
extensively used. There is some 
quarrel about how it should be made 
and maybe sometime we will know 
what is best. We like the hive hole; 
some prefer a special top cover; 


some a tunnel through packing 
to the inner cover; some. the 
entrance at the middle, below 
the food chamber. However it is 


used, bees seem to winter better 
when they have the top entrance, 


Manitoba 


with 


top entrances open, 





and cover being completed. 
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quarters. 
with the bottom 


closed, than they 
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cornstalk windbreak (Selfe« 
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used to 


tightly 


with the 








Morley Pettit likes this eight colony case; a and b, facing ends, 1, 2 


des. Plenty of packing. 
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Indiana), with tar paper packs makes comfortable winter 


latter entrance left open. 

We like a sheltered spot, with 
natural protection against winds in 
winter; a place where the sun shines 
warmly on cold days, a top entrance 
and little packing. 

In the north the argument over the 
respective merits of the cellar and the 
outdoor case still continues but it is 
noticeable that the larger beekeepers, 
at least, have almost all come out- 
doors. Often it is hard to winter 
bees by any method when long cold 
weather rules. Frequently, too, the 
bees in spring dwindle in spite of 
the best queen’s efforts to build 
up the population. Conditions vary. 
Many beekeepers have quite given 
up the problem. They kill the bees 
in fall and start over in spring 
with southern packages. What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

Cost enters the picture. Often it 
is cheaper to put away equipment in 
the far North in early October and 
stop all management, extract all 
honey but enough to start bees in 
spring, go to no effort in packing and 
unpacking, and buy bees with the 
money saved. That gives a long 
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Details of cellar for Manitoba 











Abernethy windbreak, slatted fence; North Carolina 







cellar, St. Bonifacious, Minnesota. 


winter, almost half a year, to do 
something else. Many sell honey or 
tend to other important occupations. 
Some go south. There is no rule. 


Hamilton, Illinois. 
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COAL OIL FOR 
REMOVING WAX 
FROM GLASS 


For the past eight years we have 
done a rather extensive business 
packing chunk honey in glass. Eventu- 
ally some of these packages crystal- 
lize before they are sold and we make 
it a religious practice to replace them. 

Melting this sugared honey and 
getting it out of the glass is no chore, 
its a job, and if great care is not used 
it becomes a mess. If the honey is 
heated until the wax comes to the top 
you are certain to have discoloration 
and a waxy tasting honey. If just 
enough heat is used so the mass will 
slip out of the container then you 
are most certain to leave a wax 
smear. Hot water only spreads it 
and lye is too severe a reagent to 
handle with comfort. Put a little coal 
oil on a rag and you will be sur- 
prised how little rubbing is required 
to remove the smear, and the glass 
will fairly glisten when you are done. 

To complete the job we dump all 
into a container—a large dish pan 
will do, and set this into another dish 
pan with a little water in it over a 
moderate fire. When the comb be- 
gins to separate out and swim around 
drop a half inch rubber tube to the 
bottom and siphon the honey beneath 
the swimming wax. All will come 
clear and free of a waxy taste except 
the very last of the batch and that 
will taste too waxy for resale. 

Mrs. L. F. Childers, 
New Franklin, Missouri. 
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Stove for heating the aluminum hot plate. 
be used, if des‘red, for alternation. 


By CARL E. KILLION 


NE of the most difficult jobs for 
most producers of comb honey 
is fastening the foundation in the 
sections. They manage to do the job 
in some fashion. The first mode of 
foundation fastening I used was 
placing a row of folded sections 
around the entire edge of the kitchen 
table and laying a one-inch piece of 
foundation in position in each section. 
Then with two old table knives, one 
heating while the other was being 
used, the edge of the foundation was 
more mashed than heated and pressed 
against the wood. Later using a 
small dampened wood block, the 
starter was straightened into position. 
This was a slow unsatisfactory pro- 
cess. Yet today I have seen bee- 
keepers using almost as crude a 
method. 
I have used the method described 
in this article for more than fifteen 
vears. It is by far the fastest and 
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Fastening board 


with iry bloch I t aluminum 


for fastening foundatior 


COMB HONEY—PART IV 


Fastening the Foundation in the Sections 


most satisfactory method of fastening 
foundation that I know. The fasten- 
ing board and hot plate will need 
some introduction and statement of 
measurements. This fastening board 
is somewhat similar to the multiplex 
foundation-fastener on the market, 
but the multiplex uses loose sliding 
blocks while this one has stationary 
blocks. 

For satisfactory results the blocks 
must be of the correct size and must 
be accurately spaced. Because I use 
the eight-frame size super holding 
twenty-four sections, this board was 
made to hold one-half super, or 
twelve sections. These blocks, if 
made of hardwood, such as oak or 
maple, will be more satisfactory than 
if made of softer woods. Each of the 
blocks is three and seven-eighths 
inches square and seven-eighths of an 
inch thick. They are placed on a 
smooth base board and are spaced a 


scant five-eighths of an inch apart. 
After the blocks are nailed to the 
base board, the row of four blocks 
must be not more than sixteen and 
one-half inches long and the row of 
three should be twelve and one- 
fourth inches wide. This correct 
spacing is very important, not only to 
allow proper space for fastening the 
foundation, but for removing the 
sections as they are picked up four 
at a time (after having been filled 
with foundation) and returned to the 
super. 

The board and blocks when first 
made should be painted with linseed 
oil. When they have dried and are 
ready to use a very small amount of 
vaseline is smoothed on each block. 
The vaseline allows the foundation 
to slide across the blocks like magic. 

The hot plate I use is a homemade 
one. I was not satisfied with the 


large, awkward scraping knives on 











the market for this purpose. The 
knife illustrated has an aluminum 
blade which is one secret of its 
perfect work. A twenty penny nail 
was split to fasten onto the blade and 
riveted with two pieces of shingle 
nails to a walnut handle. The 
aluminum plate is three and fifteen- 
sixteenths inches wide, two and one- 
half inches deep, and one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick. The entire’ length of 
plate and handle is approximately 
seven inches. This equipment seems 
to be very well balanced when in use. 
Steel was used for the plate for 
several years but was not as satis- 















These two pictures show the 
completed job of foundation fasten- 
ing. The sections are picked off 
the board, four at a time, and re- 
turned to the supers. The upper 
picture shows the position of the 
board when loading and unloading 
the sections. 
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factory as aluminum. Much more 
heat was required for the steel knives. 

The heat for the hot plate is sup- 
plied by a small flat wick kerosene 
stove. Sometimes a couple of wires 
must be used across the open- 
ing at the top to support the plate 
and prevent it from falling into the 
stove. These wires are shaped into 
a shallow V_ over the opening. 
Practice will determine the heat re- 
quired; too hot a blaze will cause too 
much melting of the wax and dis- 
coloration of the wood where the melt- 
ed wax touches. If it is too cool to melt 
the wax properly, the foundation will 
not adhere. Some bee- 
keepers have wondered 
why an electric knife 
would not be better. An 
electric knife and the 
current to operate it 
would be expensive, and 
the foundation could 
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left—After 
turned to this position and tilted enough to 


Top, loading, the board is 


allow using the hot plate. The narrow, or 
bottom starters, are put in first. 

Top, right—Reversing the board, after the 
bottom starters have been fastened, the larger 
or top sheets, are now dropped into position 
and fastened. 


not be fastened any better or faster. 

This work should not be done in 
a room that is very warm. If it is 
uncomfortable to work in a cool 
room, the boxes of cut foundation can 
be placed in a cool place and brought 
in a little at a time. By keeping the 
foundation comparatively cool (50 to 
60 degrees F.), sheets are stiff, like 
cardboard; and they slide across the 
blocks very easil,.. 

The super of empty sections is 
placed to the left of the operator and 
the fastening block is directly in 
front of him A number of each of 
small and large pieces of foundation 
are next on the right, then the small 

(Please turn to page 467) 
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E, R. Root, before the Ohio state meeting, 
at Kipton. 


By ROBERT H. DADANT 


gen last two weeks of July here in 
western Illinois were particularly 
hot. It was probably more notice- 
able because the early part of the 
summer had been especially comfort- 
able. On one of the hottest of those 
days a letter arrived at the American 
Bee Journal office from Dr. W. E. 
Dunham in Columbus, Ohio. The 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ meeting was 
being held at Kipton up near Cleve- 
land on the eighth and ninth of 
August, and Dr. Dunham would like 
someone from the American Bee 
Journal to appear on the program 
there. 

I’ll have to admit that prospects 
of getting out of hot western Illinois 
and over into a, perhaps, cooler Ohio 
had quite an appeal from the first. 
It may have been because Roy Grout 
and I had for some time talked over 
the possibility of getting a look at 
Ohio beekeeping. At any rate after 
the letter had duly been passed to 
every member of the staff it was de- 
cided that Roy and I go to Kipton 
and spend some two weeks in Ohio. 

On our way east we stopped over 
for a day in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
for the meeting of the Vigo County 
Association. This was the second 
time we had attended that meeting 
so we knew what to expect. A good 
crowd of perhaps 125 to 150 people 
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THE BUCKEYE STATE 








Dr. Brown and Jere Frazer, at Brown’s 
apiary, St. Paris. 





Lloyd C. Gardner, President of the Ohio 
Association, at Kipton. 





were present, although the Associ- out. The meeting was held in the 
ation president, Bob Wesche, said he city park there, which is well shaded 
was rather disappointed in the turn- with towering beech treés. Roy and 
























































































































Three inspectors, Jim Starkey, Indiana Chief; A. J. Killion, Ohio Deputy; and Carl Killion, 
Illinois Chief. (No relation.) 
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I felt cooler already. Beekeeping is 
all right most of the time but along 
about 12 o’clock in the day something 
else seems more important. They 
were well prepared along this line at 
Terre Haute. The specialty of the 
lunch was roasting ears prepared by 
Walter Reis and his wife. Several 
members said later on that Walter 
probably had a permanent job. 

Jim Starkey, the Indiana state in- 
spector, was the main speaker, telling 
some of his experiences. He also had 
the latest reports on the inspection 
work showing a little under 3 per 
cent diseased colonies inspected this 
year. One very good idea at this 
meeting was a honey plant judging 
contest. A group of about twenty 
specimens of local honey plants was 
gathered and prizes were awarded to 
beekeepers who could name the big- 








gest number of them. It would prob- Group at Summit County meeting. Left to right, Roy Grout, Deyell, Seidell, Bob Dadant 
ably be well to use this idea in other Reese, Frazer, George Pease (At Pease home.) ee ee 
locations so that beekeepers would rn 

become more familiar with honey A . tie ee “EAS 

flora. i : « Tide 


The crop in Indiana this year is 
fairly good, particularly in the east- 
ern part. The volume of honey pro- 
duced in that state this year may be 
smaller because, of winter losses 
ranging up to 50 per cent throughout 
the state. Jim Starkey remarked 
that enough combs were lost during 
the winter and spring by wax moth 
damage and by bits of wax left to go 
to waste in apiaries to buy Indiana’s 
best 80-acre farm. 

Driving through Indiana into Ohio, 
we passed right by the farms owned 
by Wendell Willkie where bees are 
kept by his overseer. There might 
be a story in that although I imagine 
Mr. Willkie steers pretty clear of the 
bees. : 

Our headquarters for the first few 
days of our stay in Ohio was in 
Springfield with Jere Frazer, of the 
G. B. Lewis Company branch of that Bill Coulter’s apiary, Columbus, Ohio. (One of many) 
city. Jere hails from the South, and 
we appreciated his southern hospi- 
tality. In case you don’t know Jere, 
he’s quite a card. He was toastmaster 
of the banquet at the Ohio state bee 
meeting and was referred to as the 
“Playmate of Bob Burns.”’ Jere is a 
good fellow to travel with. 

Don’t think for a minute that we 
saw all of Ohio. Far from it. But 








Michigan Honey Harmonizers, at Kipton 
m ng. y L “ ; Ter i 
eeting Honey plant contest; Terre Haute meeting. How many would you have known? 
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A. J. Halter before Summit City meeting 
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The crowd at Kipton appears interested. 


Wendell Smith apiary, Galena (Smith and Frazer) 
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we did see some of the best honey 
producing sections and some sections 
where there is not a reliable enough 
honeyflow to support anything but 
side-line beekeeping. Generally, the 
best honey producing section is west 
and north of a line from Sandusky, 
to Columbus to Dayton. Beekeeping 
throughout most of that territory 
supports commercial apiaries. In a 
belt of counties extending north and 
south through the middle of the state, 
honey crops are only moderately good 
with mostly side-line beekeepers. 
Again in the northeast corner is a 
pretty good beekeeping section. Here 
starts the country where buckwheat 
is grown by the thousands of acres 
and where buckwheat honey is con- 
sidered a delicacy. 

Most of the state, of course, de- 
pends upon sweet clover, alsike, 
white Dutch, and alfalfa for its main 
honey crop. Orchards are numerous 
in the eastern and southern part of 
the state as well as in a narrow belt 
of land on the southern shore of Lake 
Erie. Aster and other fall flowers are 
abundant in some sections and help 
a great deal in getting colonies in 
shape for winter as well as some time 
producing surplus honey. From the 
a-undance of buckeye trees, Ohio is 
known as the “Buckeye State.’”’ Some 
fellow gave me the definition of a 
“Buckeye’—“A hairless nut of no 
commercial value.” An Ohio man 
gave me that definition so I feel I 
can repeat it safely. 

The first section of the state we 
visited was around Springfield and 
Columbus. Two big beekeepers are 
located near there, Emerson Long 
and Dr. Brown. Doc is somewhat of 
a religious man apparently, since he 
bought an abandoned church building 
to use as an extracting plant. His 
extractor and honey tanks are set up 
just about where the pulpit would be. 
Jere Frazer told us Doc called him 
up excitedly one night to report that 
his scale colony had made 19 pounds 
of honey that day. Come to find out 
later, someone had put x rock in one 
of his extracting supers. I think he 
blamed Emerson Long for that trick. 

(Please turn to page 467) 
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A COMPARISON OF WINTERING BEES VERSUS 
DESTROYING THEM IN THE FALL AND 
RESTOCKING THE HIVES WITH PACKAGE 
BEES IN THE SPRING 


By J. A. MUNRO, Entomologist, 


North Dakota Experiment Station 


a the approach of cold weather 
in the fall when the hive temper- 
atures lower to a point where brood 
rearing is discontinued, the colony 
makes special preparation to pro- 
tect itself from the cold. When the 
temperature of the hive reaches 57° 
F., as has been shown by Phillips and 
Demuth,(1) the bees assemble from 
all parts of the hive to form a more 
or less spherical-shaped cluster and 
remain in this formation as long as 
the surrounding temperature is at 
this point or lower. The cluster is 
composed of thousands of bees whose 
activity during the wintering period 
is regulated largely by the surround- 
ing temperatures. The bees on the 
outer surface exchange places with 
the bees within the cluster, and serve 
as a constantly changing insulation 
wall. The activity and honey con- 
sumption by the bees increases in rate 
as the temperatures surrounding the 
cluster decreases until the bees be- 
come exhausted and die from the 
cold. This explains to a large extent 
the necessity of protecting colonies 
so that they may winter over with 
the minimum expenditure of energy 
and consumption of stores. It is 
known that excessive expenditure of 
energy by bees shortens their lives 
and results in a condition commonly 
referred to as “bad wintering.” 
Sweet clover honey, the predomi- 
nating type produced in this area, 
is satisfactory for the winter use 
of bees. 

Ordinarily there is enough honey 
stored in one standard depth hive 
body for the overwintering needs of 
a cellar wintering colony, but it has 
been demonstrated that for this area 
an additional hive body containing 
stores must be provided for satis- 
factory out-of-door wintering. The 
second hive body, besides supplying 


*Reprinted from the Bimonthly Bulletin of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, for July, 1940 (Vol. 2-No. 6) 


(1) Phillips, E. F. and G. S. Demuth, 
The Temperature of the Honeybee Cluster 
in Winter. Bul. 98, U. S. Dept. Agric. 16 
pp., 1914. 
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additional stores, provides a protected 
passageway between the upper and 
lower hive bodies when surrounding 
temperatures are too low for other 
movement of the bees. 

Observations eat this station on colo- 
nies wintered out-of-doors in pro- 
tected two-story hives have shown an 
average winter survival rate of slight- 
ly better than 90% as compared with 
about 60% for colonies in similarly 
protected single-story hives. The 
heavier winter mortality in the single 
story hives was probably due to the 
inability of the bees to pass through 
the cold zone around the edges of 
the combs to needed honey stores. 
Usually the dead colony was found to 
have ample honey stores but was 
separated by barriers consisting of 
combs whose sides adjoining the dead 
colony were devoid of honey. Such 
a situation was not apparent in the 
two-story colonies because the bees 
could readily pass between the combs 
of the upper and lower hive bodies 
to needed stores during the coldest 
part of the winter. 

For cellar wintering the single- 
hive colonies wintered through on 
slightly less honey, were easier to 
carry and occupied less storage space 
than the colonies in two-story hives. 
The cellar wintered colonies have 
shown the highest rate of winter sur- 
vival, with the average being 96%. 

Studies conducted at the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicate that in addition to having a 
higher survival rate, colonies of bees 
wintered in a good cellar consume 
less honey than well-protected colo- 
nies wintered out-of-doors. A’ prac- 
tical check on the stores consumed 
was made by weighing eight or more 
hives of each group at the beginning 
and end of each of three successive 
cellar-wintering periods. The differ- 
ence between the two weighings 
represented the approximate amount 
of honey consumed. The periods ex- 
tended from about the middle of 
November to the latter part of the 
following March. For the cellar- 
wintered group the average per colo- 


ny consumption of stores was 14 
pounds, while for the protected hives 
wintered out-of-doors the average 
was 29 pounds. 

For several weeks prior to the 
beginning of the cellar-wintering 
period and for a time after the hives 
are moved out-of-doors in the spring, 
there is an additional amount of 
honey stores used which should be 
considered in computing the total 
amount required for carrying a colo- 
ny through from the time the nectar 
sources cease in early fall until they 
are again available to the bees in the 
spring. 

While this extra amount will vary 
from year to year, depending 
upon the sources available and the 
weather, it will probably average 
about 20 pounds of honey. Added to 
the losses occasioned during the actual! 
cellar period, this indicates that 34 
pounds of honey is required for the 
entire wintering period of a cellar- 
wintered colony and 49 pounds for 
an out-door-wintered colony. Ex- 
amination of the colonies during 
April revealed more brood in the 
hives which had been wintered out- 
doors, but as the season advanced 
towards the main nectar flow begin- 
ning in late June, both groups reached 
practically the same level of colony 
populations and gave fairly similar 
returns in honey production. 

The wintering of bees in a cellar 
differs from wintering them in pro- 
tected hives out-of-doors largely in 
the manner of protecting them from 
the cold. For the ceilar-wintered 
colonies, the protection is furnished 
by the cellar walls, while for outdoo! 
wintering the protection consists o! 
locating the bee yard in the shelter 
of a windbreak of trees and covering 
each hive with insulation materia! 
The protection afforded by a good 
cellar is of a more uniform character. 

As an indication of the uniform 
and constant protection afforded 
cellar-wintering colonies, thermo 
graphic records for the wintering 
periods showed that for most of the 
time the cellar temperatures ranged 
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from 41° F. to 44° F. Toward the 
latter part of the periods the cellar 
temperatures usually increased a 
few points but seldom rose above 49° 
F. prior to moving the hives out 
to their spring locations. On the 
other hand, outdoor-wintered hives, 
although individually protected, were 
exposed to extremes of temperatures 
ranging from about 30° F. below zero 
in the coldest weather to upwards of 
65° F. toward the end of the winter- 
ing period. 

During the last 10 years some bee- 
keepers have avoided the wintering 
problem by destroying their colonies 
in the fall and restocking the hives 
with package bees in the spring. The 
practice appears to be justified only 
when colonies are inadequately pro- 
visioned with honey stores in the fall 
or when it is not possible to provide 
satisfactory wintering quarters. Such 
colonies would fail to survive the 
winter and might better be destroyed 
in the fall. 

Destruction of these colonies in 
the fall should not be done until the 
brood has emerged from the combs; 
otherwise cells will be clogged with 
dead brood. Usually, however, the 
combs are sufficiently free of brood 
by the middle of October that the 
small amount remaining would be of 
little concern. 

From the middle of October until 
the cellar-wintering period begins 
and from the time a colony is moved 
out of the cellar until late April or 
early May, which would be the ideal 
time for establishing package colonies, 
the average colony would probably 
consume about 10 pounds of honey. 
By adding this to the amounts pre- 
viously mentioned as required for the 
cellar-wintering period, it will be seen 
that the saving in honey by destroy- 


ing the colonies in the fall will vary 
from 24 pounds of honey per colony 
if computed on the cellar-wintering 
basis to 39 pounds of honey when 
computed on the outdoor wintering 
basis. 

It is the claim of many beekeepers 
in this area that it costs the producers 
at least le per pound to remove the 
honey from the hive, extract it and 
put it up in 60-pound tins such as 
used for shipping to dealers and 
bottlers. 

The price which local producers 
have received from dealers for car- 
lot quantities of honey in 60-pound 
containers has of late been 5c per 
pound. Deducting the lc per pound 
cost involved in removing the honey 
from the hives and placing it in con- 
tainers, the returns on the honey 
salvaged from the colonies destroyed 
in the fall would amount to 96c if 
computed on the cellar-wintering 
basis or $1.56 if computed on the 
outdoor-wintering basis. 

There are several sizes of pack- 
ages on the market but the predomi- 
nating size used for restocking hives 
is the 2-pound package, with a queen. 
This size of package contains close 
to 10,000 bees. The packages are 
obtained from dealers in southern 
states and cost the buyer about $2.25 
each including expressage. Of late 
years there has been practically no 
difficulty in securing package bees 
when wanted. The packages usually 
arrive in good condition following 
their two or three days’ train journey 
from point of shipment. Most bee- 
keepers like to handle package bees 
because of their uniformity and con- 
venience to handle. One_ possible 
advantage of package colonies, for 
beekeepers who make a practice of 
re-queening their hives yearly, is that 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY IN BEEKEEPING 
OF THIS GENERATION 


NE of the greatest causes for 

astonishment in my beekeeping 
experience has been the fact that the 
new American foulbrood resistant 
stock is looked at askance in some 
quarters. more specifically by the in- 
pection authorities in some juris- 
dietions. Their fear is that the in- 
troduction of this stock may hinder 
their campaign of education among 
ipiarists to induce the prompt burn- 
ng of all infected material. They 
eel that once more they may have 
‘o face the problem of supervising 
cattered and _ ineffectual attempts 
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by beekeepers to sterilize, shake or 
otherwise ‘“‘treat’’ diseased colonies. 
In past years when this was done, the 
inspector found it utterly impossible 
to keep in touch with all such efforts, 
and unless the work is done with 
great skill and thoroughness it only 
ends in spreading the infection. To 
cope with this situation inspection 
authorities everywhere have dis- 
couraged all attempts to salvage 
equipment and bees, excepting only 
what can be scorched out thoroughly 
while the inspector is present. 

In areas where the beekeepers have 


the package colonies are headed by 
young queens and, if the queens are 
of good stock, this obviates the ne- 
cessity for re-queening. 

It has been demonstrated in 
experiments that package bees, 
if installed in their hives in late 
April or early May will compare 
favorably in honey production with 
normal overwintered colonies. If se- 
cured much later the 2-pound size 
package colony does not have time to 
build up to proper strength to make 
most satisfactory gains from the main 
honeyflow which begins in the latter 
part of June. 


our 


On the basis of the prevailing price 
of honey and cost of package bees 
mentioned above, it is apparent that 
the beekeeper stands to lose from 69c 
to $1.29 per colony through the 
practice of destroying the bees in the 
fal] instead of wintering them over. 

There are difficulties met in the 
wintering over of colonies as well 
as in the use of package bees, but it 
is felt that they are about of equal 
importance. For wintering, there is 
the usual loss of colonies from star- 
vation, poor stores and exposure to 
cold; while for package colonies there 
is the problem of loss through poor 
queens and supersedure of queens. 

The cost of providing shelter for 
overwintering colonies will vary to 
some extent with the method em- 
ployed but will be offset to a large 
extent by the need for providing 
storage for the empty equipment if 
colonies are destroyed in the fall. 
Reviewing the situation briefly, it 
would appear that destruction of the 
colonies in the fall is justified only 
when it is not possible to provide 
satisfactory wintering conditions for 
the bees. 


cooperated with inspection authority 
in adopting and maintaining a 
thorough cleanup with prompt de- 
struction of disease, it has been kept 
under better control than under any 
plan so far adopted. However it has 
not been eradicated, and the cost of 
control is heavy. Many a struggling 
apiarist has had his bees destroyed 
and his combs burned when he could 
ill afford the cost. In other depart 
ments of disease control there is 
usually government compensation for 
stock destroyed, but with the exception 
of the Canadian province of Quebec, 
there appears to be no_ such 
compensation to beekeepers whose 
property is burned. If there is any 
better way of disease control, it 
seems incredible that any authorities 
should impede its general adoption. 
Perhaps the fears are unjustified. 
Those beekeepers who will not clean 
up, and who oppose disease control 
(Please turn to page 467) 
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T has been said that the Devil can 

always spot a newcomer from 
southern Arizona because his first 
act after arrival is to send back to 
earth for blankets. Although this 
part of the great Southwest may not 
be literally hotter than Hell, the 
majority of days from May through 
September reach 107 degrees Faren- 
heit (as recorded at official Weather 
Bureau stations), and 115 is not un- 
common. To beekeepers such temper- 
atures seem terrific, and to think of 
working in the bee yard or honey 
house under these conditions is in- 
tolerable. In fact it is difficult to 
believe that bees can be kept in such 
a climate. Yet there are many com- 
mercial] beekeepers in the desert with 
native mesquite (pronounced mess- 
keet’) and catclaw as the sources of 
high quality honey in addition to 
nectar from alfalfa and cotton in the 
irrigated districts. 

If the desert seems a strange place 
for bees, some of the sites which 
escaped swarms have selected for 
their homes are even more unusual. 
In a land of great heat and little 
moisture, trees are small, thorny, and 
confined to the washes where water 
flows in flash floods following thunder 
storms. Forests, as they are known 
in the humid parts of the country, 
do not exist. Yet there are forests, 
and in one of them the writer ob- 
served a most unusual bee tree. 

Associated with southern Arizona, 
because it does not occur in report- 
able numbers elsewhere in the United 
States, is the giant cactus or Suguaro 
(pronounced sah-wah’-roe). These 
grotesquely armed, leafless “trees” 
attain a maximum height of 50 feet, 
an age of 200 years, and a weight 
of from five to twelve tons. The 
“trunk” may reach a diameter of 
more than two feet. Branches ranged 
in number from one or two to 80 or 
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PLACES 


By NATT N. DODGE 


activities into the open. 


National Park Service, Coolidge, Arizona). 


40. Where soil and slope are suit- 
able, these picturesque spined giants 
of the desert occur in dense stands; 
so dense that were their branches 
spreading and leaf covered, they 
would constitute forests in the usual 
meaning of the term. In one of these 
forests east of Tucson is a “tree” 
in which some injury or disease left 
a gaping hole. A swarm of bees took 
up its residence inside and has been 
carrying on successfully for at least 
three years. Where the bees get 
water is a mystery. 

Rain in the desert is an 
event. Average annual precipitation 
throughout southern Arizona ranges 
from five to ten inches. A few soaking 








BEES IN STRANGE 


Having completely filled a pocket in the cave 
occupied by a prehistoric cliff ruin on Tonto 
National Monument, bees are extending their 
Presence of the 
insects is not always relished by visitors who 
come to examine and exclaim over the re- 
mains left by early man. (Pictures from 


storms occur during the winter 
months, and heavy summer thunder 
showers center around the mountains 
and send flash floods sweeping down 
the washes and arroyos. Months of 
the spring and fall are uniformly 
dry. Only such plants as can meet 
these conditions live in the desert. 
One type, the succulents, of which 
the cactus is an example, absorb great 
quantities of water when it is avail- 
able using it sparingly during the dry 
seasons. Leafless, with spongy stor- 
age tissue and a tough skin, they are 
admirably fitted to withstand drought. 
Another type exemplified by the 
ocotillo (pronounced oh-ko-tee’-yo) 
sheds its leaves during dry spells put- 


Protected by a huge modern roof from the ravages of the elements, the famous Ca 
Grande built by prehistoric Indians of the Southwest is now a national monument. It 


cracked and creviced mud walls attract 
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homeseeking swurms of bees. National Par 
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ting out another set following each 
rain. Waterholes (even those which 
are man made) are rare on the 
desert, and springs occur only in the 
hills. Occasional seeps are found in 
the rough country, and it is such 
water sources that supply wild bees. 
Where cattle are ranged, deep wells 
and windmill-driven pumps provide 
water for the stock, and wild bees 
take advantage of the drinking 
troughs. 


Although the previously mentioned 
saguaro is the most unusual bee tree 
which the writer has ever seen, a 
museum exhibit which was chosen by 
an escaped swarm constituted one of 
the queerest “‘hives.”” At the Arizona 
Museum, only a few blocks from the 
State Capitol Building in Phoenix, an 
old steam railroad locomotive on a 


The saguaro deserves its name “giant cactus.” 


of a man serves as a measuring stick. 
up the forests of the desert. 
world! 

Arizona. 
(National Park Service photo). 
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short section of track proved too big 
to get into the building so has been 
kept outside. A swarm of bees took 
up residence within the complex in- 
terior of the engine’s steam gener- 
ating system and so far has resisted 
all efforts to dislodge it. The bees 
have removed the need of “hands 
off” signs, and are usually good for a 
feature story in each of the Phoenix 
newspapers once a year. Although 
the small locomotive is in the shade 
each afternoon, every morning it gets 
the full benefit of the desert sun. 
When the official thermometer in the 
ventilated shade of the Weather 
Bureau shelter registers 110 degrees, 
the writer has often wondered what 
the temperature is in the metal 
viscera of that little engine with the 
sun beating down upon its black ex- 


Here the figure 


These leafless trees make 
One of the strangest forests in the 
A dense stand of the giant saguaro cactus 

On occasion, one of these may become a desert bee tree. 


near Tucson, 


terior. Desert stories of the old days 
tell that when in use the little engine 
required no fire during the summer, 
the heat of the sun being sufficient 
to keep up a full head of steam. 
Although giant cacti and a museum 
piece unique hives, the 
ruined dwellings of prehistoric 
Indians are often inhabited by honey- 
bees. Arizona is full of such ruins, 
some of which have been excavated 
by scientific expeditions, some have 
been protected from “pot hunters” 
and other vandals by presidential 
proclamation as national momuments, 
and others have not had the benefit 
of either. In three of the national 
monuments in southern Arizona with 
which the writer is familiar, bees 
have taken up housekeeping in the 
ruins of mud masonry dwellings con- 


serve as 





Montezuma Castle is the name for this spectacular cliff ruin. Several swarms of bees 
have become established in the porous limestone cliff in which this ruin, built as an apart- 


ment house by prehistoric Indians, is located. 


structed by men who developed a 
practical system of irrigation for 
their fields of beans, corn, and cotton 
long before Columbus ever conceived 
his hypothesis that the earth was a 
sphere. Undoubtedly there are a 
great many other Indian ruins in the 
Southwest which might boast of bees 
as tenants. 

Because of the dry desert atmos- 
phere and the fact that prehistoric 
men often selected protected caves 
for building sites, many of these 
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(National Park Service photo). 


century-old structures are still in a 
very fine state of preservation. 
Human vandals have destroyed far 
more of the prehistoric heritage of 
the United States than have the ele- 
ments, “‘pot hunters’? not only push- 
ing over walls and undermining 
foundations in their search for 
skeletons and artifacts, but so dis- 
placing the telltale remnants of an 
early civilization that chapters of the 
story have been rendered undecipher- 
able for scientists. Although it is 


illegal to excavate a ruin without a 
permit from the Secretary of the 
Interior, vandals still ply their spades 

These caves, some of then 
hundreds of feet in extent, with thei: 
tottering masonry’ walls 
numerous crevices and cavities whic 
appear very attractive to a swarm of 
bees on the lockout for a home. Many 
of these natural hives have long been 
occupied. Another important factor 
in rendering prehistoric ruins suit- 
able for bees is the almost inevitable 
presence of water. Prehistoric man 
required a dependable and fairly 
close source of water, not only for 
making his mud mortar but fo: 
domestic purposes after his houses 
were built. Within easy bee flight 
of practically any major ruin may bs 
found either a stream, spring, 01 
seep. 


contan 


Montezuma Castle (which was not 
a castle nor did Montezuma ever hea) 
of it), a five story, 20 room structur: 
built by prehistoric man in a cave il 
the face of a great limestone cliff 
overlooking Beaver Creek in centra 
Arizona is considered the best pre 
served of all the spectacular cliff 
ruins of the desert. Water-formed 
cavities in the limestone mak« 
sheltered pockets, sufficient water is 
available, and the mesquite-fringed 
banks of the creek provide a numbe! 
of nectar-yielding plants. 


Another national monument with 
bee-inhabited ruins is Tonto. Here 
two great caves about one half mile 
apart in a cliff on the southeast-facing 
slope of the Sierra Anchas( Wide 
Mountains) each contain a spectacu 
lar ruin of many rooms. In cavities 
within each of these ruins bees have 
made their homes. A _ government 
maintained trail leads from the ruins 
to the canyon below where the custo- 
dian of the monument lives in his 
tent. His job is a double one, to 
protect the ruins, and to show and 
explain them to the many visitors 
who come to see them. Sometimes, 
when the bees are cross, he also has 
to protect the visitors. This consist 
of getting them out of the ruin with 
as much dignity as possible, and ex 
plaining the old dwellings and th: 
story of their prehistoric builders 
from a distance. Presence of the 
custodian discourages vandalism, so 
that activities of pot-hunters are con 
fined to ruins which have not been 
given protection. Perhaps establish 
ing several colonies of bees in each o! 
the unprotected ruins of the Sout! 
west might have some effect in di 
couraging vandalism. 

At Tonto, a permanent spring i! 
the canyon below the cliff probabl) 
provided water for the men of lon; 
ago, and now gives the monumen! 
custodian a plentiful supply piped 
his tent. Without the benefits © 
refrigeration, he keeps his milk and 
butter in a “desert cooler.” Thi 
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At right—Within a cavity in the trunk of 
a saguaro cactus, a swarm of bees took up 
its residence. Now the cavity is filled with 
comb, and draws exclamations of wonder 
from tourists who rate it as the most un- 
usual bee tree in the United States. 

Below—-A fire ladder and ropes’ were 
used by Eugene Stonehocker, beekeeper of 
Coolidge, Arizona, to remove a swarm from 
au pocket in the mud wall of the Casa Grande 





device is a wooden framework (with 
shelves for the contents) covered 
with sacking which is kept wet at 
all times. Rapid evaporation lowers 
the temperature within the cooler to 
a surprising degree. However, bees 
from their ruin home find the 
moisture-soaked sacking of the cooler 
a much more convenient place to ob- 
tain water than the covered pool at 
the spring, and on hot days they con- 






















































































































the 


cooler in 


gregate on moist surface of the 
desert such numbers as to 
render hazardous the custodian’s few 
visits necessary to obtain the makings 
meal. The custodian may find 
it necessary to purchase a veil and 


of a 


smoker as a part of his kitchen 
equipment. 

Perhaps the most famous _ pre- 
historic ruin of the desert is the 


Casa Grande (big house), the great 
four-story mud building with walls 
four feet thick discovered in 1694 by 
the zealous Spanish priest, Padre 
Kino. Surrounded by the crumbling 
walls of the ruins of a village which 
at one time sheltered as many as 500 
farmer Indians, the towering sides of 
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Who would ever think of this as a beehive? 


has been making its home among the tubes 
early days in Arizona. The 
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and pipes of this 
insects gain access 































































For several years a colony of honey bees 
locomotive, a relic of the 
through the old cab. 


to the interior 








this watchtower-apartment house 
show the effects of centuries of wind 
and weather. Portions of the build 
ing have fallen, and storms have 
the 
Within 
Park 
the 


has constructed a huge 


eroded great cavities in caliche 
(hardened mud). 
the National 


administers 


recent 
years, Service 
(which national 


monuments) 
roof over the entire structure to pro- 
tect it from further erosion. 

the heart of the Casa 
Grande Valley, this national monu- 
ment and its ruins is surrounded by 
irrigated fields of alfalfa and cotton, 
and there are several apiaries in the 
vicinity. It is little wonder that stray 
swarms have taken up residence 
within the cavities of the big ruin. 
However, Casa Grande is of great 
interest to tourists, and ranger-guided 
parties are almost continually within 
its walls. Since the temperament of 
honeybees is never constant, rangers 
are always uncertain as to the type 
of reception their visitors may re- 
ceive, so have always found it the 
safest policy to remove the bees. 
This of course, has to be done after 
visiting hours by a local beekeeper. 
After the main group of bees have 
been taken away, stragglers always 
make things interesting for visitors 
for several days. Then it is only a 
matter of time until another swarm 
will recognize the fine possibilities of 
the location and move in. 

Lack of water and trees render the 
desert a difficult place for a home- 
seeking swarm of bees to find a home. 
They must do che best that they can 
with what is at hand, hence accept 
sites in objects which seem strange 
to beekeepers of other lands. Giant 
cacti, crevices in the rocks, fallen 
walls of ancient Indian ruins all offer 
shelter, and the bees accept it thank- 
fully. To the average sightseer or 
tourist, the bees constitute a nuisance, 
but to the beekeeper on vacation, the 
presence of these insects which he 
has learned to know and love render 
even more fascinating the strange 
sights which the desert affords to 
those who care to look beyond the 
petty discomforts of heat and 
drought which mask but not hide the 
appeal and charm of the desert. 


Located in 
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BEES IN THE BONNET 


Bees in my bonnet are welcome 
now if they are the right kind of bees. 
Hot weather calls for them. Drones 
are of some value after all. They 
make miniature electric fans if put 
to use in hot weather. One gave me 
the idea quite by accident the other 
day. Carl M. Teasley. 
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MANITOBA CO-OP 
SUCCESSFUL IN FIRST 
YEAR 


One million six hundred thousand 
pounds of honey was handled by the 
Manitoba Co-operative Honey Pro- 
ducers Limited of Winnipeg, during 
their first year of operation according 
to their manager, E. B. Chown. 
About 45 per cent of the honey was 
exported to England. The volume 
passing through the hands of the co- 
operative was about one fourth of the 
total 1939 Manitoba crop. 

Average price received by members 
was 6% cen.s per pound. In addi- 
tion various reserves to the amount 
of $4,900 were set up. Operating 
costs were 1.4 cents a pound. Mr. 
Chown stated that a premium of from 
1% to 2 cents a pound on the co- 
operative honey over that handled 
outside, more than cleared the entire 
operating expenses. It is anticipated 
that initial payments on the 1940 
crop will be three cents or more. 

—Western Producer. 


* 


THE SACRED BEE 


A book which has escaped our pre- 
vious attention was issued by the 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
in 1937. 

“The Sacred Bee” written by Hilda 
M. Ransome is a 300 page cloth 
bound book, well illustrated with 
drawings and halftones. As its name 
implies it covers the sacred history 
of the bee of ancient times, in 
India, Egypt, Africa, Europe and in 
America. 

Most of us have heard of the old 
folklore of telling the bees of family 
deaths, weddings, births, to avoid bad 
luck, so well described in Longfellow’s 
poem “Telling The Bees.” That this 
custom must have come down from 
antiquity is shown from the fact 
that similar practices are in vogue in 
Europe, India, and the semi-civilized 
tribes of Central Africa. 

“Eat Thou Honey Because It Is 
Good” comes from the Bible, but Ibn 
Magih, a writer relates that the 
prophet, Mohammed said: “Honey is a 
remedy for every illness, and the 
Koran is a remedy for all illness of 
mind, therefore I recommend to you 
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both remedies, the Koran and honey.” 

From the prehistoric fossil bee to 
popular folklore, Mrs. Ransome has 
covered her subject well. 

The book which sells for $3.50 may 
be obtained of the publishers as above 
or from the American Bee Journal 
office. 


+ 


HONEY PRODUCTION 
IN CANADA 


Official figures on Canadian bee- 
keeping have recently been published 
in the July und August numbers of 
“L’Abeille et L’Erable,’”’ Quebec bee 
magazine, published in French. These 
figures cover the period from 1933 
through 1939. 


The number of beekeepers during 
this period has increased from 23,100 
in 1933 to 27,970 in 1939, while the 
total number of colonies shows an 
increase from 328,200 to 406,000 in 
the same period. 


The older eastern provinces show 
little increase in number of colonies 
during the period in question. Simi- 
larly, British Columbia. It is in the 
prairie provinces that the largest in- 
crease has occurred. Manitoba now 
has 58,000 colonies compared to 
28,000 in 1933; Saskatchewan 15,000 
compared to 9,000, and Alberta 
18,000 compared to 6,000. 

Total Canadian honey production 
in 1939 was 11% million pounds as 
compared to over 16 million in 1938. 
This partly accounts for imports from 
the United States during last winter 
and spring. 

Exports of honey from the Do- 
minion of Canada have climbed rapid- 
ly, being only slightly over two 
million pounds in 1933, and climbing 
to over five million pounds in 1939, 
while in the eight months ending 
March 31, 1940, exports reached a 
grand total of over seven million 
pounds. 

Beeswax production for 1939 is 
given as 2,726,700 pounds. 


> 


UTAH GRASSHOPPERS 


According to Dr. G. F. Knowlton, 
associate entomologist of the Utah 
Experiment Station, grasshopper 





FROM HERE AND THERE 


damage to blooming sweet clover and 
alfalfa is reducing the honey crop in 
a number of localities. Bee losses 
from insect dusts and sprays however 
are not of serious proportions this 
season. Results of tomato fruitworm 
dusts will be watched carefully. Con- 
trol experiments show that in treat- 
ing for tomato fruitworm the entire 
plant should be dusted, 20 Ibs. of dust 
for the first treatment, and 30 pounds 
when repeated two weeks later. 

Glen Perrins, 

Ogden, Utah. 
¢ 


PROGRESS REPORT FOR 
HONEY INSPECTION 
SERVICE IN MICHIGAN 


Since our ruling was signed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture last 
November 3, scarcely enough time 
has passed to tell the extent of 
its influence on the retail market. 
Seventy-five brands collected at 
random from the retail stores in 
central Michigan have been examined. 
Three brands were found too thin to 
pass as U. S. Fancy, and these packers 
have been warned to improve their 
product. We now have means to en- 
force this standard of quality. 

The requirement that extracted 
honey in retail packages be labeled 
“White” or “Amber” is a_ real 
nuisance to packers and the co- 
operation they are giving in this re- 
spect is indeed gratifying. Whether 
or not the benefits obtained will re- 
pay the trouble is the most con- 
troversial part of the program. 

A discussion of color always brings 
up the contention that honey sells 
better if it is not too white. This is 
undoubtedly true, but the preference 
seems to be for “White” over “Extra 
White” or perhaps “Extra White” 
over “Water White’ and NOT for 
“Amber” over “White.” It is a fact 
that in every case where different 
honey is packed in tin and in glass 
packages, both under the same name, 
the darker honey has been in the 
blind package. And whatever the 
preference of the buyer, he is en- 
titled to know what he is getting. 

The greatest interest has been in 
the grading of honey in sixty pound 
cans. Although the availability of 
this service was not published until 
about December 1, now (April 1) 
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over a hundred samples have been 
sent in by beekeepers. These have 
been graded for body, expressed as 
weight per gallon, and for color ac- 
cording to the Pfund scale. Some 
of these samples represent honey in- 
tended for retail packages, but most 
of it will be sold in sixties by 
the beekeepers. Many of the lots 
represented are large, up to 200,000 
pounds. There is no charge for grad- 
ing samples. 

If the state inspector takes the 
samples in person and certifies the 
character of the honey, a fee is 
charged at the rate of 1% cents per 
sixty pound can. During the four 
months the plan has been in oper- 
ation, $143 has been collected, which 
means 9,533 cans or 571,980 pounds 
of honey certified. The 1939 crop 
for this state is estimated at ten 
million pounds. 

These services have been of extra- 
ordinary value in promoting the 
movement of Michigan honey into 
Canada where grading is required 
and the standards are strict. The 
primary object of this program is to 
facilitate the movement of Mich- 
igan honey wherever an accurate and 
impartial description of its quality 
and condition will do so. As a by- 
product, the data obtained should 
point the way to improvement in 
quality. 

Howard Potter, 
Ithaca, Mich. 
+ 


EASTERN ALBERTA 


Adverse weather is expected to 
cut the honey production of the east- 
ern irrigation district of Alberta to 
about two thirds of last year. Late 
cold spring followed by scorching 
heat caused flowers to droop and re- 
tarded the honeyflow. Then the 
rains came and eliminated need to 
irrigate the alfalfa to bring on the 
second crop. Farmers consequently 
were able to cut earlier, and the 
honey supply from flowers in second 
blooming was also cut off. 

In Brooks area for example, normal 
average production for a hive of bees 
is 180 to 195 pounds per year. So 
far this year only 80 per hive has 
been averaged. The last few days 
have seen greater activity of bees 
amongst the sweet clover and it is 
expected the year’s average will thus 
come up around 125. 

Considerable honey from the East- 
ern Irrigation District of Alberta was 
recently assembled at Vauxhall for 
shipment to Vancouver, B. C. Big 
producers in this area this year are 
packing much honey for shipment to 
England, and warehouses are well 
filled. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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HONEY AT CANADA 
PACIFIC 


Commercial exhibits of honey were 
well to the fore at the Canada Pacific 
Exhibition at Vancouver, B. C. 
Alouette Apiaries, Haney, B. C. had 
“God Save the King” in beeswax 
cut-out letters against a royal purple 
background while the centre of the 
display was a huge crown made in the 
same wax-coated cut-out style. The 
crown was flanked by glass jars of 
honey, wax models, and honey in the 
comb. 

Schuring Apiaries, Pacific Highway, 
B. C., had a huge Ferris Wheel with 
glass jars of honey suspended from 
racks in the wheel. Arrangement of 
mirrors at the back of the wheel gave 
a curious effect that drew much at- 
tention. 

Other attractively arranged com- 
mercial exhibits were staged by E. 
Harvey, R. R. 1, Eburne, B. C.; 
Breezy Brae Apiaries, Ladner; Len 
Elliott, 408 Garden City Road, Lulu 
Island; and H. G. Legg, Haney. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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HONEY BAR FEATURED 
AT WISCONSIN 
STATE FAIR 


Honey played a stellar role at the 
Wisconsin State fair, according to 
James Gwin, Madison, of the State 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Gwin, 
superintendent of the bees and honey 
department at the state fair, which 
opened August 17, reports a “honey 
bar” stationed in front of the bee 
and honey building. 

“In past years,” he said, “we have 
featured honey baked ham _ sand- 
wiches. This year at the exposition 
we will offer such delicacies as honey 
lemonade, honey ice cream and honey 
milk. 

At the 1939 fair, 36,000 pounds 
of honey were sold to the public by 
exhibitors. Premiums in the honey 
department this year totaled $1,150, 
an increase over last year. 

Gwin predicts that the honey crop 
this year will total 10,000,000 pounds, 
about 3,000,000 more than last year. 

Melvin News, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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POISON FOR SKUNKS 


If skunks are making trouble in the 
bee yards about the easiest way to 
stop it is with poison. There are 
different ways of using poison but 
here is the best plan that I know of 


as it is easy to carry out. Get some 
cheese and some strychnine. Take a 
piece of the cheese about % of an 
inch square and split it in two and 
put on one side about as much 
strychnine as the size of a kernel of 
wheat and press the pieces together. 

Place them in front of any hive 
where it shows that skunks have been 
causing trouble. Cover with a light 
piece of board like a shingle or a 
handful of grass and the skunk will 
dig it out. Or the cheese can be 
placed just under the bottom board. 
This is a handy way to get rid of 
skunks as you can always carry a 
little cheese and strychnine in the 
truck. 

The skunks will generally die 
within three feet of where they eat 
this poison, and if the weather is 
warm they may smell some at the 
time of the next visit. To avoid this 
use rat nip in the place of strychnine 
and as that works slower they will 
get a couple of hundred feet away be- 
fore they die. 

Irving Kenyon, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DARK HONEY FOR 
PALE FACES 


I have no trouble selling my dark 
honey, in fact I get a better price for 
my fall flowered honey. There are 
several doctors here in Milwaukee 
that buy nothing but dark honey for 
they say, according to Dr. Argraves, 
“There are more minerals in the dark 
honey than in the light honey.” 

I have just received “The Indian 
Bee Journal” from India and in it 
John Anderson says, “Iron is an 
essentie] constituent of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood, contained in the 
hemoglobin which carries oxygen 
from the lungs to every part of the 
body. Anemia, indicated by pale- 
ness of the lips and other mucous 
membranes, means that hemoglobin is 
deficient—tthere is too little iron in 
the blood. Such a patient is not 
really alive, he is listless, tired, has 
no energy and loses the joy of life, 
because his life processes are slowed 
down owing to the deficient supply 
of oxygen.” 

“Treatment: Honey (it has been 
proved) contains an organic com- 
pound of iron which we can add to 
our blood. The compound is found 
in a greater proportion in dark honey 
and has been proved to give new 
health, new energy, and a new out- 
look on life to many anemic people.” 

Therefore let the slogan “dark 
honey for pale faces” help the bee- 
keeper sell some if not all of his dark 
honey. 

Ralph Raschig, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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DEAD BEES AS FERTILIZER 








At left, three lettuce plants, from the three rows; 
the lettuce after six weeks. The picture at the right shows the three 


HE grass is always thicker and 

greener before the hives where 
bees have dropped their dead. To 
determine the strength of dead bees 
as fertilizer, I planted three rows of 
lettuce. In row one, I used two and 
one half inches of dead bees, then one 
half inch of dirt, followed by the 
seed. In row two, sheep manure and 


VISIT CANADA 


“Canadian Resources’. Bulletin,”’ 
January 20, comments on the fact 
that tourist traffic continues’ to 
flow freely across the international 
boundary between Canada and the 
United States, 3,682,489 visitors 
passing into the Dominion from the 
states during September, October 
and November, the first three months 
of the war. 

Although Canada is at war, and 
her industries are recognized on that 
basis, no restrictions of any kind are 
imposed on the entry of persons from 
the United States as tourists. The 
international boundary is the most 
peaceful in the world, with no guns 
or armaments along its 5,500 mile 
length. Each year it is crossed by 
millions of visitors travelling by 
automobile, train, boat, and airplane, 
and the entry is as free of red tape 
and restriction as possible. 

Automobiles brought into Canada 
for health and pleasure may stay for 
a period of six months without pay- 
ment of duty or deposit. No fees 
are charged and articles of tourists’ 
outfit, sportsmen’s equipment, for 
use and not for gain, may be brought 
in. May our friendship and unity 
with our neighbors of the North con- 
tinue uninterrupted. 
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garden fertilizer were used, using the 
customary planting methods. In row 
three no fertilizer of any sort was 
used. 

One picture shows the lettuce after 
two weeks, demonstrating the decided 
superiority of bees as fertilizer. 
Pictures three and two were taken at 
four and six weeks, respectively and 


——_ © —— 


the one at left being from the row fertilized by dead bees. Center picture shows 
rows treated as described. 


enhance this fertility of the bees. 
The first picture is of three plants 

selected at random from my experi- 

mental plot. Is it necessary to say that 

the stalk of lettuce on the extreme 

left was fertilized by dead bees? 

A. R. Houser, 


3ellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


SLUMGUM FOR FERTILIZER 


Here is a Burbank plum tree, nine 
years old when the picture was taken. 
There is a story connected with its 
early growth. I buried seven bushels 
of slumgum from my rendering plant 
beneath this tree. In 1934 I picked 
over twelve bushel of plums from the 
tree, and in 1937 it produced many 
bushels of plums. 





To me this proves that slumgum is 
rich in fertilizer and that it will last 
at least three years. Try it on water 
melons. They grow as big as 50 
pounds. Dig a hole eight inches deep 
and put slumgum in, cover up with 
dirt and watch your melons grow. 

Charles 8. Kinzie, 


California. 
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MOST IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY 


(Continued from page 459) 


have probably not even heard of the 
new disease resistant strains. They 
do not read the bee journals and 
understand very little about their 
bees. One of the problems that has 
arisen with the growth of the pack- 
age bee business is the growth of a 
class of beekeepers who merely buy 
bees and take a catch crop of honey 
and then kill the bees without any 
real study of them. Then we still 
have the old-fashioned beekeeper 
whose knowledge of the art is merely 
traditional, and who seldom buys new 
stock of any sort. It is not likely 
that he will put his trust in resistant 
bees. The modern “business bee- 
keeper” will most certainly do exactly 
what Editor Cale suggests in May 
“American Bee Journal,” and use the 
resistant stock plus eradication on 
the time-tried methods. 

In any case the new strains are 
here to stay. I venture to predict 
that every queen raiser in the South 
will be offering queens of this stock 
for sale in a year or two, and that 
these will be the only kind of queens 
that will be acceptable to the buyer. 


By Hy. W. Sanders. 
Morris, Manitoba. 


. 
COMB HONEY— PART IV 


(Continued from page 454) 
stove. Four sections at a time (or 
one row) are taken from. the 
super and placed on four blocks 
farthest away the last four being 
nearest the operator. (In loading 
the board with sections it is im- 
portant to remember to place the 
tops of the sections away from the 
operator and to keep the dovetailed 
corners nearest.) The board is then 
turned one-quarter turn counter 
clockwise, bringing the tops of the 
sections to the left. Lifting the left 
side of the board about forty-five de- 
grees causes all sections to slide a 
short distance to the right. This 
leaves an opening between the block 
and bottom of the section. If a 
section fails to slide, it should be 
tapped lightly. The board is lowered 
again. Then at least twelve of the 
small pieces of foundation are picked 
up and one is placed on each block 
near the right hand and is lowered 
into this opening between the block 
and bottom of the section; at the 
same time, using two or three fingers 
of the left hand, the foundation is 
pushed against the hot plate. As it 
touches the plate, the plate is with- 
drawn very quickly, thus not holding 
the foundation against it for more 
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than an instant. As the plate is with- 
drawn the foundation is fairly clicked 
against the section. The plate should 
remain hot enough to fasten all 
twelve before it should be necessary 
to return it to the stove. The board 
is then turned one-half turn or until 
the bottom of sections are on the 
left, the tops to the right. With the 
left hand the entire board is tilted 
again causing the opening to be made 
for fastening the top starter. After 
dropping in the larger sheets these 
are fastened the same as the small 
oes. The board is then turned one- 
quarter turn to the right; placing the 
hands at each end of the row it is 
lifted and turned upright at the same 
time and returned to the super; the 
next row is likewise placed and so 
on. The board is already in position 
for receiving the next twelve sections. 

Fastening the top or larger sheet 
of starter foundation successfully 
will require just a small amount of 
practice in sliding it across the block, 
touching the plate, clicking it against 
the section, and at the same time 
spacing it evenly. There will be 
approximately one-sixteenth of an 
inch of space at each side of the 
sheet. If the section should be out 
of square when the large sheet is 
fastened and it is against the wood 
on one side, when the section is later 
squared in the super this may cause 
the sheet to buckle out of shape and 
produce a cull or crippled section. 
Sometimes melted wax may collect in 
the spaces between the blocks. This 
must be removed. If left it prevents 
the sections from sliding into position 
when the board is tilted. 

With this arrangement for fasten- 
ing foundation an average of fifteen 
supers an hour have been fastened. 
This is about top speed for one 
person. 





Paris, Illinois. 
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THE BUCKEYE STATE 


(Continued from page 457) 
Emerson is probably one of the 
Inrgest beekeepers in the state. He 
is associated with the Rossman and 


Long queen breeding outfit in 
Georgia. Wherever we went in the 
state of Ohio, people had a high 


opinion of Long and his methods of 
keeping bees. At the meeting at 
Kipton, Long spoke on wintering bees 
and gave four reasons why he uses 
quadruple packing cases: 
It enables him to keep mice out 
of the hive. 


2. It discourages stealing. 

8. It protects the equipment from 
the weather. 

4. It keeps the colonies dry, 


moisture being the greatest 
enemy to successful wintering. 


Driving through the country the 
next day with Wendell Smith, bee in- 
spector, we called on Lloyd Gardner, 
president of the Ohio State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. When we met 
Gardner at Kipton a few days later, 
I hardly recognized him. Out in the 
apiary he was hiding behind several 
days’ growth of whiskers and didn’t 
look like he had been letting any 
grass grow under his feet. We tooka 
picture of him out there but were 
afraid to publish it. Gardner is in- 
genious and has quite a few adap- 
tations in his honey extracting plant. 
One thing in particular he does is to 
filter all his honey, which is sold 
under the label of the Ohio Apiaries 
Co-op. Association, organized by a 
group of beekeepers in and around 
Columbus. 

We were privileged to spend almost 
an entire day with Professor Dunham 
talking about his work at the Uni- 
versity and traveling with him to api- 
aries around Columbus. About half 
of Professor Dunham’s time is spent 
as extension specialist in bee culture 
and the rest in teaching and research 
work at Ohio State University. He 
has made quite a thorough study of 
the lack of suitable natural insect 
pollinators in different sections of 
the state. In his office we saw in- 
sect populations which he had col- 
lected showing the need of honeybees 
for the pollination of clover and 
orchards. In direct beekeeping work 
he has put considerable time on the 
two-queen system of management. 
His study of this problem has been 
a very practical one. Professor 
Dunham’s talk at the Ohio state 
meeting pointed out the advantages 
of the modified two-queen system as 
being: 

1. An enormous colony at the be- 

ginning of the clover flow. 

2. A colony requeened with no 
disturbance and a minimum of 
manual labor. 

Another nearby beekeeper with a 
very interesting set-up is W. A. 
Coulter. He uses a vacuum outfit to 
control the water content of his 
honey, to clarify the honey, and to 
prevent further granulation. We plan 
to have more about this in a later 
issue. 

The meeting of the Licking County 
Association was, I believe, the best 
attended county meeting which I have 
seen. Located in the section of small 
beekeepers, the officers of the associ- 
ation have done an excellent job in 
keeping up interest and getting turn- 
outs. The secretary explained to me 
that before they included the wives 
and families of the beekeepers in the 
meetings, it was impossible to get 
rauch attendance. This might be an 
idea for other associations. 

A very fine meeting was held at 
Kipton by the state association on 
August 8 and 9. Besides the speakers 
already mentioned, talks were given 
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by E. R. Root, the grand old man of 
Ohio beekeeping, by Elmer Carroll of 
the Michigan Beekeeper, by C. A. 
Reese, Ohio state bee inspector, by 
M. J. Deyell of Gleanings, by D. H. 
Morris and Irwin Stoller. At the 
beekeepers’ banquet held in the 
Camden High School auditorium, we 
were all entertained by Clifford Muth 
with his moving picture projector. He 
showed in colored film the packaging 
of eight hundred packages of bees in 
Georgia, trucking to Michigan, and 
installing the packages there. 

Leaving Kipton in the late after- 
noon, we drove through Cleveland 
and along Lake Erie to the extreme 
northeast corner of the state. This 
drive along the lake is quite beautiful. 
The Ashtabula County meeting up 
there the next day was held at the 
home of H. C. Monagle, in Jefferson, 
Ohio. This is where we sweet clover 
honey producers almost got in bad by 
admitting we didn’t like buckwheat 
honey. 

Beekeeping in the Ashtabula 
section used to be particularly good 
but of late years nectar yields have 
become uncertain. There are still 
some commercial beekeepers remain- 
ing, including Sheldon Grattis, presi- 
dent of the association, and Edgar 
Williams who is perhaps one of the 
largest comb honey producers in the 
state. 

That evening we drove over to 
Conneaut on Lake Erie and took a 
fling at lake fishing. Guided by 
Neal Tanner, the local inspector, 
Roy and I, along with Professor 
Dunham, Charlie Reese, and Jere 
Frazer fished from about eight until 
one or two in the morning. Fishing 
wasn’t so good; we blamed this on the 
fact we couldn” get any bait. Jere 
remarked the next day that when- 
ever he goes fishing, it’s either “‘too 
early” or “too dry” or too something 
else, so maybe he was the jinx. We 
had the chance to see several big ore 
freighters pull into the Conneaut 
dock; the big cranes immediately got 
to work on them and inside of a few 
hours they were empty and on their 
way out of the harbor again. The 
trip would have been well worth while 
for this only. 

The Summit County meeting at the 
home of George Pease just north of 
Akron was attended by some hundred 
people, again mostly small bee- 
keepers. In this section I was sur- 
prised to find that they seldom have 
much summer flow and depend for 
their crop almost entirely on fall 
flowers. The fall flow sometimes runs 
as high as a hyndred pounds or more 
per colony. 

Retracing our steps we returned to 
Columbus the next day for a very 
interesting morning with C. A. Reese 
at his office in the magnificent state 
building there, The inspection work, 
of which he has charge, is on a county 
basis. Inspection is done in each 
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Sheldon Grattis, President, Ashtabula 
County Association; Mrs. H. C. Monagle, 
Secretary, Edgar Williams. 





Frazer, Coulter, Reese, Dunham, Grout. 


county only as the money is furnished 
from county funds. Reese, with three 
state deputy inspectors, supervises 
the work and checks up on the 
different counties. Each co-operating 
county has at least one, sometimes 
more, inspectors who work only local- 
ly. Almost every county, but a few 
in the southern part of the state, now 
have inspection and the percentage 
of disease is being cut down every 
year. 


Our last stop in the state, and a 
very worth-while one, was in the 
territory of the Tri-County Bee- 
keepers’ Association around Delphos. 
Escorted by Bob Porter, deputy in- 
spector, we spent an entire day visit- 
ing beekeepers and seeing some of 
the northwestern part of the state. 
A day’s time didn’t begin to cover 
all the places we wanted to go, but we 
did see some beautiful honey country 
and met some of the _ nearest 
beekeepers. The association meeting 
that ev2ning, presided over by the 
president, Homer Nihiser, was a real 
business-like meeting. The associ- 
ation has a _non-beekeeping paid 
secretary, which indicates that they 
get things done. 


The next morning, after two weeks 
of continual traveling on the road, 
we were in no mood to let a little 
thing like Illinois heat to keep us away 
from home, so we started across 
Indiana. Arriving in Hamilton we 
found that as soon as we had left 
two weeks before they had had 
several nice rains and cool weather 





most of the time. That’s the way it 
goes. Anyhow the trip through Ohio 
was certainly an interesting one. We 
made many friends and became ac- 
quainted with a new section of this 
big country. 





Hamilton, Illinois. 
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NEW ILLINOIS DISEASE 
BULLETIN 


Circular 261, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of Illinois, is 
a revision of the state’s official 
recommendations and laws about 
diseases of bees. It was prepared by 
Carl E. Killion, state apiary inspector. 

Briefly, under the Illinois law, bee- 
keepers are duty bound to maintain 
clean, disease free colonies. If, on 
inspection, American foulbrood is 
found, it shall be burned. The owner 
has three days for complaint or 
abatement. Transportation of bees 
or of used equipment must be ac- 
companied by a state certificate 
declaring freedom from disease by 
inspection in the sixty day period be- 
fore moving. Out of state shipments 
must bear certificate from state of 
origin or be covered by Illinois per- 
mit. 

The bulletin has exceptionally 
good description and illustrations of 
brood diseases and a table of char- 
acters for aid in diagnosis. Copies 
of the bulletin may be obtained from 
the Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture at Springfield or from Carl E. 
Killion, chief apiary inspector, 908 
Marshall St., Paris, Illinois. 
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MISS DIXIE POUND BRIDE 
OF GEORGE PARRIGIN 


Recently, at Macon, Missouri, Miss 
Dixie D’Ette Pound, daughter of Rev. 
J. Presley Pound, was married to 
George Parrigin, of Madison, Wis- 
consin. The father of the bride cele- 
brated the sacrement of holy matri- 
mony and Charles M. Strong, a long- 
time friend of the family, gave the 
bride in marriage. 

Readers in Missouri if not already 
acquainted with Rev. Presley Pound, 
may soon know him as one of 
Missouri’s promising new beekeepers. 
We had the welcome opportunity of 
helping him start with bees and, in 
the course of our visits, to form a 
high opinion of his brilliant qualities 
and his devotion to his calling. His 
iu.terest in bees is dictated by the de- 
sire to have a diverting occupation 
and a possible future dependence. 

So sorry we do not know Miss 
Pound too, but happily this small 
chance to wish her well is accepted 
with all sincerity. 
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The South Carolina Short Course group, August 28-29, 
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CLEMSON SHORT COURSE 


The second Beekeepers’ Short 
Course was held at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College on Agust 28 and 29. 
A total of 42 beekeepers from all 
sections of the state registered for 
the course. Several Georgia bee- 
keepers also attended the two-day 
session. 


Instruction was in charge of Pro- 
fessor D. Dunavan of the Entomology 
Department of the College. Encour- 
aging and inspirational talks were 
given by Dr. R. F. Poole, President of 
the College, Dr. D. W. Watkins, 
Director of South Carolina Extension 


Service and Dr. H. P. Cooper, 
Director of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station. Out of state 


speakers were A. V. Dowling, Apiary 
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Paxton Hotel, 


Omaha. 
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Inspector of Georgia and J. J. Wilder, 
beekeeper of Waycross, Georgia. 

A special feature of the Course 
was two brain twister question con- 
tests on beekeeping. Winner of these 
were F. L. Marlar, Greenville; J. G. 
Freeman, Pickens; C. T. Bryant, 
Central and J. T. Mattison (colored) 
of Honea Path. 

The combined efforts of the attend 
ing beekeepers resulted in an attrac- 
tive honey display representing a 
variety of flavors and colors of honey 
from several sections of the state. 
The official state honey bottles and 
labels attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

D. Dunavan, 
Clemson, 8. C. 


NATIONAL 
BEEKEEPERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
PAXTON 
HOTEL 


Convention time, 
Folks; time for a little 
vacation and change of 
scenery and to find out 
how the other fellow is 
making it. Omaha is 
the place, October 22, 
23, and 24, so shake a 
leg and get that work 
out of the way so you 
can head that can 
toward that part of the 
country where sweet 
clover is king. 





dents of South Carolina County Beekeepers’ Associations: 
to right: W. H. Armstrong, Anderson County, C. E. 
County, 
Boggs, Oconee County. 


J. D. 





President of Palmetto State Beekeepers’ Association and presi- 


Left 
Hembree 


Foster, State Ass'n. President, R. L. 


You have always wanted to meet 
the fellow who buys your packages 
and queens up north and he has, no 
doubt, been wondering on what side 
you part your hair. Omaha is the 
place you will meet. 

How about that fellow who bought 
your crop of honey last year? You 
will undoubtedly meet him at the 
convention. Maybe you can make a 
deal for this year’s crop when you see 
him. 

You remember some of those swell 
articles you read in the bee maga- 
zines the past year (some maybe not 
so good according to you)? Well, 
come to Omaha, meet the writer, and 
argue it out with him. 

At the convention in Omaha, you 
will personally meet and talk with 
all the “big shots’ (and some not so 
big) in our industry. The beginner 
will rub shoulders with the big pro- 
ducer, and who knows but what may- 
be the big fellow will learn as much 
as the little fellow does. Every big 
oak was a little acorn once. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Gulf up into Canada you will 
meet them all here in Omaha. 

A new feature of the Convention 
this year will be a really large ex- 
hibition by the various bee equipment 
manufacturers. Here you can meet 
the folks from whom you buy your 
equipment and see at first hand their 
full line. The response from the 
manufacturers for exhibition space 
has been more than surprising. 

The Ladies Auxiliary have really 
gone to town, with the big get ac- 
quainted tea the first day, and the 
special afternoon session, the second 
day, in their own separate convention 
hall; just try and the 
home. 

The Paxton Hotel chefs have start- 
ed working out the details of a 
banquet which, with the special enter- 
tainment, will linger long in your 


leave ladies 
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BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“THE BEST IN THE WEST” 
THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 














‘SEELEEELLS ELLIS 


Buy Now 


We are making special 
prices on large quantities of 
bee supplies for shipment 
now or any time before 
December 3 Ist. 

Send us a list of the sup- 
plies you may need and we 
will quote you some attrac- 
tive prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
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Descriptive 
| Circular on 

any Magazine 
@ listed. 


Per Year 

-25 Poultry Item 

.25 Leghorn World 

-25 Plymouth Rock Monthly 

.25 Rhode Island Red Journal 

-50 American Turkey Journal 

$ .75 American Farm Youth, 10 issues 

$1.00 American Bee Journal 

$1.00 Beekeepers Item 

$1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

$1.50 American Pigeon Journal 

$1.00 American Rabbit Journal 

$1.00 Standard Rabbit Journal 

$ .50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 

$1.00 Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, etc.) 

$1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal, monthly 

$1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 

2.00 Goat World 

$1.00 Hog Breeder 

$1.00 Sheep Breeder 

$1.00 The Sheepman 

$1.00 Milking Shorthorn Journal 

$ .25 Dixie Farmer 

$ .560 Wool Sack (wool growers) 

$1.00 The Pacific Fancier 

$ .50 Dairy Goat Journal 

$ .50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 

$. 50 Pacific Poultryman 

$1.00 American Hampshire Herdsman 

$1.00 American Cattle Producer 

$ .50 South California Rancher 

$2.00 Amer. Natl. Fur & Market Journal 

$1.00 American Fur Breeder, another new 
member, just in. 


SEND NO MONEY: Send us your order 
on a postcard and we will bill you for it. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. B J 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 
& 7 
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Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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memory as one of the most enjoyable 
evenings you have ever spent. 

The American Honey Producers 
League, The Apiary Inspectors of 
America, The American Honey Insti- 
tute, and The National Ladies Aux- 
iliary were all organized to help 
promote the Honey Industry in 
America, so come on with your ideas 
or criticisms and help them to help 
you. 

All Aboard for Omaha and a swell 
time. We'll be seeing you. 

R. H. Walstrom, National 
Chairman Local Arrange- 
ments and Program Com. 
5147 Emmet St. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


National Beekeeping Conference peageem 
Tuesday, October 22, 
Morning Session 


American Honey Producers League 
Thomas C. Burleson, Presiding 
8:00 to 9:30—Registration—Paxton Hotel, 
Mezzanine Lobby—Get acquainted hour. 
9:30—Convention called to order by John 
Holzerbein, Vice-President. 
Introduction of Presiding Officer. 
Invocation by the Rev. A. K. Williams. 
Addresses of Welcome— 
Mayor Dan B. Butler of Omaha. 
Governor R. L. Cochran of Nebraska. 
Response by Thomas C. Burleson. 
10:00—President’s Address—-Thomas_ C. 
Burleson. 
10:15—Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Louis Hines. 
10:45—Address by L. C. Dadant, American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
11:15—Honey Producing Conditions in the 
Middle West by F. B. Paddock, Iowa 
State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. 
11 :45—Announcements. 


Noon Recess 


Scheduled Luncheons 
American Honey Producers League Directors, 
Paxton Hotel. 
American Honey Institute Directors, Paxton 
Hotel. 
Apiary Inspectors of America, Paxton Hotel. 
Ladies Auxiliary Tea, Elks Club Hotel. 


Afternoon Session 


2:00—The Uses of Bee Venom in the Treat- 
ment of Arthritis and Neuritis, by George 
W. Ainlay, M. D., Fairbury, Nebraska. 

2 :30—Federal Marketing Statistics, by 
Harold J. Clay, Marketing Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

:00—The Producer’s Part in Marketing, by 
H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

:30—The Honey Market Situation and the 
Effects of the War on Exporting Honey. 

:00—The Trapping of Pollen and the Feed- 
ing of Pollen Substitutes, by Dr. C. L. 
Farrar, Madison, Wisconsin. 

4:30—Progress Report on Disease Resistance, 
by James I. Hambleton, Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Beltsville, Maryland. 

:00—Committee Reports and Announce- 
ments. 

:00—Apiary Inspectors’ Dinner. 

Evening Session 


:00—-Paxton Hotel Ball Room—Public In- 
vited—Moving Pictures by Thomas 
Atchison, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Speaker—James I. Hambleton, Director, 
U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory, Wash- 
ington. Subject: Honey Bees in Relation 
to Farm Crops. 

Music. 


Wednesday, October 23, 1940 
Morning Session 
American Honey Institute 
Lewis W. Parks, Presiding 
300 to 9:30 — Registration — Beekeepers’ 
Friendly Hour. 
:30—Convention called to order by Thomas 
W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 
Introduction of Presiding Officer. 
Presidents Address—Lewis W. 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, V. G. 
Milum, Champaign, Illinois. 
Committee Appointments. 
10:00—-Honey Markets, Past, Present and 
Future, by Maurice Dadant, Hamilton, 
Illinois. 
10:30—-How to Create a Demand for Honey, 
by Mrs. Harriet M. Grace, Institute 
Director, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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11:00—Recommendation and Classification of 
Honey for the Bakery Trade, George P. 
Walton, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Engineering, Washington, D. 

11:30—The Honey Package Problem, by a 
packer of national reputation. 


Noon Recess 
Scheduled Luncheons 


Apiary Inspecors of America, Paxton Hotel 


Wednesday, October 23, 1940 
Afternoon Session 


Apiary omy of America 
H. Krebs, Presiding 
2:00—Proposed National Bee Law, by James 
I. Hambleton and aides. 
2:45—Discussion on Interstate Shipment of 
Bees by A. G. Ruggles, State Entomolo- 
gist, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Thoma 
Atchison, State Apiarist, Montgomery 
Alabama. 
3:30—The Meaning of Inspection for Queer 
Breeders and Package Shippers, by 
E. Anderson, State Entomologist, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
4:00—The Ports of Entry as a Possible Aid 
to Apiary Inspection, by R. L. Parker, 
State Apiarist, Manhattan, Kansas. 
4:30—Committee Reports and Announce- 
ments. 
Afternoon Session 


Mezzanine Floor, Paxton Hotel 
National Women’s Auxiliary of America 
Mrs. T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texa 
Presiding 


2:00—Address by the President. 
2:30—Address by Mrs. Harriet M. Grace 
Institute Director, Madison, Wisconsin 
3:00—The Uses of Honey in the Home, by 
Mrs. Benjamin Nielson, Aurora, Ne- 
braska, 
3:45—The Value of Women’s Work in the 
Consumption of Honey, by Mrs. F. B 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 
4:15—Committee Reports and Announce 
ments. 
6:30—Annual Banquet, Music, and Fun 
Paxton Hotel. 
Thursday, October 24, 1940 
General Session 
Newman I. Lyle, Presiding 
President, Iowa Beekeepers Association 
8:00 to 9:30 — Registration — Beekeepers 
Friendly Hour, Paxton Hotel. 
9:30—Convention called to order by Presi- 
dent Lyle. 
Committee Reports. 
Announcements. 


10:00—Production of Extracted Honey, by 
John G. Jessup, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

10:30—Bee Pasture Problems, By Frank C 
Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. 

11:00—New Moving Pictures, taken and 
shown by H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

11:30—Problems of Nectar Secretion, by O 

. Park, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Noon Recess 
Scheduled Luncheons 


Nebraska-Iowa Luncheon, Paxton Hotel. 
Afternoon Session 
Ralph W. Barnes, Presiding 
President, Nebraska Honey Producers 
Association 
2:00—Stock Improvement Through Queen 
Selection, by V. G. Milum, Champaign, 
Illinois. 
2:30—Address by Ralph W. Barnes, Morrill, 
Nebraska. 
3:00—Address by L. M. Gates, State Api- 
arist, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
3 :30—Discussion of Local Honey Production 
Problems by Nebraska and Iowa Bee- 


keepers. 
4:00—-Final Committee Reports and An- 
nouncements. 
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SOUTHERN BEEKEEPERS 
FEDERATION, TAMPA 
NOVEMBER 18-19-20 


Plans are going forward in Tampa, 
Florida, toward planning an_inter- 
esting and outstanding program for 
the Southern Beekeepers Federation 
which convene November 18-19-20. 
This will be the ideal season for meet- 
ing in an ideal metropolis. Th: 
management of Hillsboro Hotel, head- 
quarters for the convention, has 
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entered enthusiastically into plans for 
the pleasure and comfort of the 
delegates, speakers and visitors who 
shall attend the meeting. The Hills- 
boro Hotel has the charm of the Old 
South with the luxury of the New. 

It is not necessary to draw on the 
imagination to kindle interest in a 
trip to Tampa. Truth becomes really 
stranger than fiction as you learn of 
the many phases of historical, in- 
dustrial and romantic history so 
closely interwoven in the develop- 
ment of Tampa. 

In Tampa one can play on a differ- 
ent golf course every day of the 
week. Deep sea fishing trips out of 
Old Tampa Bay with competent 
guides can be arranged for any 
number of persons and fresh water 
bass fishing is available in the many 
lakes of Hillsborough. The visitor’s 
appreciation of the Cosmopolitan 
and Old World atmosphere of this 
interesting semi-tropical city will be 
enhanced by a visit to our Latin 
sections where there is an air about 
the city and its people which distinct- 
ly seems to declare a certain kinship 
with the Spanish Indies. Tampa is 
alive, enterprising and progressive. 
Climatically, it is almost ideal, either 
for the tourist who wishes to escape 
the faintest reminder of winter, or 
for the year-round resident who de- 
mands only that his summer sunshine 
be tempered by cooling breezes. 

Among the interesting structures 
of Tampa is the University of Tampa, 
a magnificent building of Moorish 
architecture, overlooking Tampa Bay, 
which was built as a hotel by the 
late Henry B. Plant, in the days when 
he dreamed of a railroad and hotel 
system on the West Coast which 
should rival the one Henry M. Flagler 
was building on the East Coast. 

There are few more beautiful 
water frontages in any city than the 
Bay Shore Drive of Tampa. Certain- 
ly there are no achievements in the 
development of Florida more marvel- 
ous than some of those developed 
around Tampa. 

Tampa is looking forward to 
welcoming the Southern Beekeepers 
Federation November 18-19-20 and 
different committees are planning 
many unusual and attractive features 
for the beekeepers and their wives. 

Tampa is particularly well located 
for this, in view of the fact that 40% 
of Florida’s population as well as 
many towns of interest are within a 
hundred mile radius of Tampa. 

H. S. Foster, Secretary, 
Southern States Bee- 
keepers Federation. 
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Alabama Association, Birmingham, 


October 2-3 


The Alabama Association meeting 
will be at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, from Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 2, until noon, October 3. 
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The Universal 
Honey Extractor 


“For your information the three 
Universal Extractors bought in 
1929, have extracted not less than 
750,000 pounds of honey and are 
still working today, August 3st, 
1940.” 

Signed D. R. TOWNSEND, 


One of E. D. Townsend’s Sons 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 





EXTRACTS 
4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 

















HONEY CONTAINERS that are “HONEYS” 


Full line Owens-Illinois Glass Co. attractive jars carried in stock. 











WHITE BOTTLE AND CAN CO. 
122 W. 2ND STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Orders shipped same day received 





St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Bright 3-Band Italian Queens 30c ea. 


No discounts. Line Bred, Northern Production Proved Stock. None Better. 
Safe delivery — Prompt service — 21 years’ experience. 


ST. ROMAIN'S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 





To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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ITALIAN QUEENS caucasian 


1 to 25 — 50 cents each 
26 to 49 — 45 cents each 
50 and up 40 cents each 


WEAVER APIARIES WNavasota, Texas 








1933. 


STATE OF ee je 
County of Hancock, - 


this form, to wit: 


are: 


ilton, Il. 


ilton, Il. 


2. That the owners are: 


curitiés are: None. 





direct in the said stock, 


securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
19th day of September, 1940. 


MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Nov. 18, 1941. 


Southern Poultry & Small Stock 


Two Years Twenty-five Cents 
Brochures: 
Me and Pa in Florida. 
Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 
Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Fifteen cents each. Choice .two for 
twenty-five cents. Also 


editions. 
CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF ‘CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MAR 


Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, for October 1, 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown i 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 


Publishers: American Bee Journal, 


Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, II1., 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. 


Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 


H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Cc. S. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, III. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total) 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
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Alabama is the first state in the 
union from the standpoint of shipping 
package bees and queens, and her 
honey producing chances are also im- 
proving rapidly. Beekeepers who at- 
tend the meeting will also have the 
opportunity of visiting the state fair 
which is in progress at the same 
time. 

Speakers: J. M. Robinson; W. A. 
Ruffin, “Transferring Bees”; J. F. 
McVay, “Managing Bees for Honey 
Production”; Dr. C. L. Farrar (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.) “Stock Testing to 
Improve Queen Quality”; ‘Pollen 
Trapping for Package Development” 
Commissioner Haygood Paterson, 
“The Relation of Bees to Agriculture 
and the Farmer’’; Thos. Atchison, 
“Alabama Bee Industry” (colored 
movie); Dr. Warren Whitcomb, 
“Package Bee Production’; Jack 
Deyell (Gleanings), “Honey Pro- 
duction”; B. Hall, “Observation 
Hives”; H. C. Short, “Selecting 
Breeding Stock’; Harrell, Graydon, 
Smith, Knight, Webb, Fortune, 
Forehand, “Good Shipping Practices 
and Prices’’; Jas. I. Hambleton, (Bee 
Culture, U. S. D. A.); Jed Gafford, 
‘Habits of Caucasian Bees.”—(Wow! 
Some program. Better go.—Editor) 


* 


National Ladies Auxiliary of Ameri- 
can Honey Industry 


Mrs. R. H. Walstrom, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and others of the com- 
mittee for the National Auxiliary 
have just announced the nature of 
the program for the auxiliary at 
Omaha. On Tuesday, October 22, 
there will be a tea at 1 P. M. This 
will allow the ladies to visit and be- 
come better acquainted. On Wednes- 
day afternoon there will be a regular 
program when addresses will be made 
by Mrs. T. W. Burleson, Mrs. Harriett 
M. Grace, Mrs. Benjamin Nielson, 
and Mrs. F. B. Paddock. A _ business 
meeting will follow in which many 
matters of interest and importance 
will be discussed. 

It is the opinion that most of the 
ladies wish to attend the general 
meetings of the convention therefore 
no long separate program for the 
auxiliary is being planned. 

Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


¢ 


National Honey Week—October 28, 
November 2 


Speed up your plans. American 
Honey Institute has material for you. 
Write. Do it now. It’s your Week, 
you know. After all the beekeeper 
is the one who benefits. Actually 
honey retail sales should hit the high- 
est point of the year during and after 
Honey Week and the “high” depends 
on every beekeeper getting behind 
the idea. Get all the local cooperation 
you can, make your public honey con- 








OCTOBER 


PACKAGE BEES 


2-Pounds with Queen, $1.70 


3-Pounds with Queen, $2.25 


ROSSMAN & LONG 








PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 

the AMERICAN PIGEO JOURNAL. an 

informational instructive 52 page monthly 
ple 15c; 12 months, $1.50. 


ts eee PIGEON JOURNAL 


arrenton, Mo. 

















THRIFTY QUEENS 


35c each. 100 for $30.00 
THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to please. 


Forty-eight years’ experience assures you of 
the finest stock. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892 











OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 
RENDERED 
Lowest Rendering Charges. 


2c per Ib. on 100 Ib. shipments. 
3c per Ib. less than 100 lbs. 
Best Market Price Paid For Beeswax. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








IOSER 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 








(Reference, First National Bank) 
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Queens Queens 


Mountain Gray Caucasians 
Gentlest of all bees, 5O0c each. 


15% less to dealers. 

Order now, they will be sent 
fresh from one of our 3 large 
mating yards, bees and service 
must please you. 





BOLLING BEE CO. BOLLING, ALA. 
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| 

The BEST PACKAGE | 

to be had. About 75% baby bees, | 

25% teachers. & 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


5 The VICTOR APIARIES, Goodrich, Texas 
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scious during National Honey Week, 
October 28 to November 2. 

The fall issue of Institute Inklings 
will be in member’s hands soon. This 
issue has a wealth of material on how 
to sell honey. An article entitled, 
“Bake Goods with Honey if you Want 
to Make More Money,” by Sam T. 
Goetz, the Retail Bakers’ Friend is 
one you and your baker can profit by. 
Mr. Goetz has given us a few of his 
choice recipes “that have proved to 
be very popular and money makers in 
many busy stores.” You will want to 
give a copy of this to your baker. 


Departments of Markets in the 
various states are very much inter- 
ested in the promotion of the use of 
honey. May I quote from a few 
letters from some of the states: 

“We believe that a more general 
use of honey as a sweets food would 
contribute much to the health of the 
people. We believe that many of the 
human ills now frequently occurring 
could be avoided or corrected by the 
use of honey instead of so many other 
types of sweets. We shall cooperate 
by giving the matter publicity in our 
local papers and in any other way 
whenever possible.” 

¢ 

“We have a weekly radio program 
for consumers which goes on the air 
over approximately twenty-five state 
stations and all or part of one of 
these programs will tie in with your 
plans for National Honey Week.” 


e 

“Your letter of September first 
about a National Honey Week is re- 
ceived and as you state, honey is not 
only a farm product but promotes the 
use of other farm products. I think a 
nation wide week to further this 
worthy cause is highly desirable.” 


From a governor: “In response to 
your recent letter, I have issued a 
proclamation setting aside the week 
from October 28 to November 2 as 
National Honey Week in Ohio. I 
have given the newspaper men who 
cover the State House a copy of the 
proclamation and I am also inclosing 
a copy in this letter for your files.” 

+ 
Georgia Beekeepers Market 
Show—November 4 

The Georgia Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will hold a honey show at the 
Sears-Roebuck Farmers Market in 
Atlanta, the week of Nov. 4. Each 
beekeeper is asked to send a 5 Ib. 
pail of each variety, true to flower, 
honey, the week before the show. 

The Georgia Association will have 
a business meeting on November 7 at 
the honey show. This meeting will 
be very important as some changes 
to our foulbrood law are to be dis- 
cussed. 

C. H. Herndon, 
Secretary. 
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Market Your Honey Cooperatively 


With over one hundred other substantial honey producers in Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana. 
We are in the market for any quantity extracted or bulk comb honey. 


& 


Write or wire us for information. 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION, COOPERATIVE 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


OTT en HULU SLL STULL SLL PLL LL LULL LU 


Your last chance to requeen with Carniolans 
CARNI LAN before winter. Untested queens 50c each; 
Ten or more 45c each, postpaid. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, TORRAS, LOUISIANA 


PPS UES LLU LELLLLLUL LL LULL RL Lo 
ST SLUM SLES ELE LL @ COLL? LULL 








v2 Lb. MODERNISTIC —_ 


5 Lb. PAIL 


1 Lb. MODERNISTIC 


1| i HONEY JARS 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 


STYLES AND SIZES. 


JOBBERS CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED TO SERVICE YOU 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 





Carefully Selected 


QUALITY QUEENS 


50 CENTS EACH 


Wire us your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, Hoahira, Ga. 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
3 for $1.00 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have proven their good qualities 
throughout the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Calvert Apiaries * Calvert, Alabama 
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Alberta-Edmonton, October 17-18 


The Alberta Beekeepers Associ- 
ation is holding their annual con- 
vention on October 17 and 18 at the 
I. O. O. F. Hall on 103 Street, 
Edmonton. A program of interesting 
and able speakers has been arranged. 
All beekeepers are welcome. 

W. G. le Maistre, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


¢ 


Rockland-Bergen (Ill.) Annual 
Dinner, October 19 


The third Saturday of October will 
be a milestone for the Rockland- 
Bergen beekeepers. Our Association 
is proud to announce this event and 
cordially invite all beekeepers or 
others interested to enjoy a pleasant 
afternoon and evening. 

We have a special program for the 
afternoon starting at one o’clock. 
Every half hour a different demon- 
stration will take place; they will be 
of the utmost interest to all bee- 
keepers. Here are some of the demon- 
strations that will take place: how to 
clean old equipment with lye and 
water, what is a normal colony top en- 
trance, clipping and marking a queen, 
running bees through the excluder to 
find the queen, the proper condition 
of a hive for winter and winter pack- 
ing, and many others. All demon- 
strations will be handled by beemen 
of authority. 

The dinner begins at six-thirty and 
after the dinner prominent men in 
beekeeping will deliver interesting 
talks. For the social part of the pro- 
gram we will have dancing and enter- 
tainment. 

We are holding this diversified pro- 
gram and dinner at Lower Spring 
Valley Road, Paramus, New Jersey. 
This is about one-half mile north of 
Route 4, watch for bee sign to place. 

Tickets are one dollar per person 
and may be obtained from Frank 
Schwab, 479 Jersey Avenue, Cliffside 
Park, New Jersey, or Frank Dusen- 
bury, 72 Yesler Way, Hillsdale, New 
Jersey, phone Westwood 48. All 
tickets must be purchased before 
October 12, 1940 as we must know 
in advance how many are coming. 

Frank Schwab, 
Secretary. 
* 


Bronx County (N. Y.) October 13 


Meeting of the Bronx County Bee- 
keepers Association will be held at 
the home of W. L. Jones, 1727 Under- 
cliff Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. City, on 
Sunday the 13th at 2:30 P. M. 

Visitors to New York will be 
cordially received. Refreshments will 
be served. Come and enjoy a good 
time with your fellow beekeepers. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y. 
3016 Bronx Park East, 
N. Y. City. 
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California-Hollywood, November 7-9 


California State Beekeepers Associ- 
tion is scheduled to meet at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in Hollywood on November 
7, 8, and 9. Complete program will 
be forthcoming later. 


¢ 
Stark County (Ill.) October 23 


The Stark County Honey Pro- 
ducers Association, held its August 
meeting at the home of Cliff 
Tuthill, northeast of La Fayette, 
August 21. The October meeting will 
be held at Louie De Wolfe’s, south of 
La Fayette, October 23. 

C. G. Reed, Sec’y. 
La Fayette, Il. 
* 


Wood County (Wis.) October 13 


The Wood County Association has 
named a committee to request an 
appropriation from the county board 
for inspection. Members—J. H. Mills, 
Marshfield; R. W. McChesney, Arpin; 
Ernest Schroeder, Marshfield; Chas. 
Pritchard, Wisconsin Rapids. They 
are asking for the same sum secured 
last year. 

Mr. Mills reports that in 1938 
there were seven cases of American 
and eight cases of European foul- 
brood in Wood County, and a total of 
only 37 diseased apiaries in the 
county, by state records, in the last 
ten years. 

Next meeting will be October 13 
at the home of President McChesney, 
Arpin; with Charles Pritchard and 
Ernest Schroeder as speakers. Mr. 
Pritchard will discuss “How to Use 
Honey with Fruit, ’’and Mr. Schroeder, 
“How to prepare Bees for winter.” 

H. C. Brunner, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


+ 
Middlesex County (Mass.) October 26 


The October meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Association will be held 
at 7 P. M., Saturday, October 26, at 
19 Everett St., Concord. B. R. Hil- 
dreth will be the speaker; Subject: 
“From Hive to Consumer.” 

Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Lund will be 
in charge of the supper which will 
feature scalloped foods, biscuits, 
squash pie made with honey, dough- 
nuts, cheese, coffee and cider. The 
Ladies Auxiliary will elect officers. 

A. M. Southwick, Pres. 


s 
Sarasota (Fla.) Boosts Honey Week 


The Sarasota Association will make 

a real effort to have honey displays 

in the lobbies of the two local banks 

during National Honey Week. The 

displays will consist of observation 

hives, with an assortment of nicely 

packed honey, and suitable literature. 
W. E. Evans, 

Sarasota, Florida. 





OCTOBER 


REQUEEN 


EVERY HIVE EVERY YEAR 
For Better Wintering. 
For Bigger Crops. 
For Greater Profits. 

Untested queens, 50c each; 25-100, 45c 
each; 100 up, 40c each. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 














Route 1 Montgomery, Ala. 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


Z American Milk Goat Re Record Association 


Oldest and largest Mill MilkGoat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. em 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00 

five years $6.00. Sample copy 20cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 


FRONTIER 














Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 24-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving “America West of 100°,” 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE LIFE. 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid. Circulating “From Coast 


to Coast.” Sample Copy Free. 


Ralph Benton, Editor 


RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 











A New Page in Beekeeping History At 
Newport, 
indiana 
They 
Found 
the 
a Button! 

A Perfect Spacer 
& Frame Support 


ror ‘Sheet Top Bars. No staples 
require 
Special Offer:- Until Dec. Ist 
cents apiece. Postage extra. 
Shipping “ee 8 to the pound. 
- HASSELBAC 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features . One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Not too early to start planning your Christmas Gifts. Anyone interested in bees 
will be delighted with a selection of one of the books below. 


All prices are postpaid. 


~l 
Ww 








THE HONEYBEE by Langstroth and Dadant 
A complete text on beekeeping. 450 pages 
200 engravings. Langstroth’s work forms 
the basis for our present beekeeping meth- 
ods. Successful beekeepers use the Honey 
bee to aid in their daily problems. Eng- 
lish edition, Postpaid, $2.00. Also avail- 
able in French, Spanish, Italian, Polish, 
and Russian editions. Postpaid $2.50. 


AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS by Frank C 
Pellett. A full knowledge of nectar bearing 
plants is necessary to be able to judge 
locations, ete. Most authoritative book 
published on the subject. Well illustrated 
Revised. Postpaid $3.00. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING by C 
P. Dadant. Gives safe guidance for first 
steps in your early beekeeping. Filled with 
fundamental facts that make good bee- 
keepers. Well illustrated. Cloth, 167 pages 
Available in English and Spanish. Post- 
paid $1.00. 

HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON BEES trans- 
lated from the French by C. P. Dadant 
Actual observations on bee life in every- 
day language. The egg cycle, comb build- 
ing. 200 pages. Beautifully bound. A 
fine book. Postpaid $3.00. 

PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING by Frank 
C. Pellett. A thorough explanation of 
methods of queen rearing past and pres- 
ent; commercial or home yard. Resumé« 
of them all. Postpaid $1.00. 


SCIENTIFIC QUEEN REARING by G. M 
Doolittle. The original work of the man 
who gave us artificial cells, ete. His com- 
plete methods. They are in use today 
Paper cover. Postpaid 50 cents. 

BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTH by K. Hawk 
ins. A special study of southern condi- 
tions. A compact little book, well bound 
well illustrated. Postpaid $1.00. 

DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING by C 
P. Dadant. Methods of keeping bees in 
large hives the Dadant way, fully explain- 
ed. A system which has proved a succe 
through three generations of beekeepers 
In English, French, Spanish, or Italian 
Postpaid $1.00. 

OUTAPIARIES by M. G. Dadant Outline 
of equipment, location and management of 
an outyard system, All phases of out 
apiaries and their management. New edi 
tion $1.00. 

CONTROLLED MATING OF BEES by Wat 
son. Mechanics and technique of this 
latest method of controlling the races of 
bees by selective mating artificially. Post- 
paid $1.00. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
HONEYBEE by Snodgrass. Just what its 
name implies. Best authority on bee anat- 
omy ever published. Many plates, cloth 
$3.50 postpaid. 

OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS by Frank C 
Pellett. A series of stories of actual ex- 
periences with wild birds and animals as 
told by the author. Cloth. Postpaid $1.50 

BEEKEEPING by E. F. Phillips. Textbook 
form. Author was formerly chief of Bee 
Culture Laboratory in Washington. Au- 
thoritative book. Postpaid $4.00. 

BEE HUNTING by Lockhart. Shows how to 
make apparatus for finding bee trees in 
the woods. Paper. Price 35 cents. 

BEE PEOPLE by Margaret Morley. Delight- 
ful description of the beehive and its 
people. Cloth. Postpaid $1.50. 

BEE PRIMER by C. P. Dadant. Elementary 
instruction for the beginner with pictures 
to explain the text. Postpaid 15 cents. 

BEE VENOM THERAPY by Dr. Bodog F. 
Beck. Findings concerning the use of 
bee venom in the treatment of rheumatism. 
Postpaid $5.00. 

UNSERE BIENEN by August Ludwig. Best 
bee book in German. $3.60. 








THE BUSY LITTLE HONEYBEE by 
Josephine Morse True Elementary bee 
behavior told to children Illustrated 
Postpaid 10 cents 

THE DISEASES OF BEES: Their Signs 
Causes and Treatment Ifsued by the 
Apis Club Concise and _ authoritative 
reference for practical and scientific in- 


formation on a live subject Postpaid 25 
cents. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING by 
Frank C. Pellett Fine new book. First 
of this type. Interesting reading. 213 


pages. Cloth. $2.50 postpaid. 

HONEY AND HEALTH by Bodog F. Beck 
We have long needed a book, on honey 
Treated from historical as well as practical 
side Cloth, 272 pages. Postpaid price 
$3.00 

PRODUCTIVE BEEKEEPING by Frank C 
Pellett. One of the standard works on thi 
subject by this popular writer 
subjects Postpaid $3.00. 

ROMANCE OF THE HIVE by Frank C 
Pellett. A fine accurate entertaining popu- 
lar bee book. Postpaid $1.00 

WILDER SYSTEM OF BEE CULTURE. 
Gives author’s method of keeping bees in 
the South. Postpaid 60 cents. 

LAW OF THE HONEYBEE. Good reference 
for points of law about bees. Has settled 
many suits. Postpaid $1.00. 

FLOWERS OF THE WILD by Frank C 
Pellett. Descriptions and pictures of the 
native wild flowers with instruction for 
growing them in the garden Postpaid 
$1.00 

PRACTICAL TOMATO CULTURE by Frank 
C. Pellett and Melvin A. Pellett. 


phase o* 


nature 


Every 

tomato culture fully covered from 

planting the seed to utilization of the crop 
150 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid 75 cent 

HONEY PLANTS OF NORTH AMERICA by 
Lovel. The author is a student of plants 
and a good photographer. Postpaid $1.50 

LIFE OF THE BEE by Maeterlinck. Every- 
one knows this author. A beautiful poetic 
book in prose. Postpaid $2.50 

LORE OF THE HONEYBEE by Edward 
History of the bee since antiquity Real 
lore of bees. Postpaid $3.50 

ABC & XYZ (New Edition) by E. R 


Root 
An encyclopedia of 


beekeeping with sub- 

jects arranged alphabetically. Postpaid 
$2.50. 

HONEY WAY MENUS by Malitta F. Jensen 
Many recipes by the former secretary of 
the American Honey Institute Authority 
on uses of honey Paper. Postpaid 50 
cents. 

THE SACRED BEE by Hilda M. Ransome. 
Folklore, Superstition, Fact of the Bee 
~ — Cloth. 300 page Price 

BIRDS OF THE WILD by Frank C 
A delightful eries of stories of our 
feathered friends, well told. Postpaid $1.00. 

FLOWER AND THE BEE by J. H 


Pellett 


aN Lovell 
Tells of bees and pollination. Of the in- 
terdependence of one to the other. Cloth 


bound. Postpaid $3.00. 

FIFTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES by Dr. 
C. C. Miller. Narrative style describing 
methods of that great comb honey pro- 
ducer. Many present practices come from 
his observations Postpaid 75 cents. 

SWARMING—ITS CONTROL AND PRE- 
VENTION by I! E. Snelgrove, President 


of Somerset Beekeepers’ Association Eng- 


land. Including new and easy methods of 
preventing swarming Cloth. Postpaid 
$1.00. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BEES by Hawk- 
ins and Atkins. Short explanation of man- 


ner to keep bees by standard methods 
Paper Postpaid 55 cents 


We will be glad to furnish gift card to be included in book when mailing if desired. 
Send all orders to... 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL * HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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OCTOBER 


CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our October page Crop and Market Report we 
asked reporters to answer the following questions: 
1. Total crop compared to 1939. 
2. How much more to come? 
3. Condition of bees for winter. 
4. Honey plant condition. 
5. Please comment on Market Price Page in Ameri- 
can Bee Journal last month. 


Total Crop Compared to 1939 


Since September 1 conditions have somewhat perhaps 
improved in New England, although the total crop is 
much below 1939. New York in some spots will have a 
better crop, but in most a smaller one, and we doubt 
whether the total crop will be as much as 1939. New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland apparently are better 
than a year ago. In the south-eastern sections, perhaps 
Georgia is slightly above last year, as are North and 
South Carolina, with Florida about even. The entire 
balance of the South is below normal except perhaps 
Texas which has come out considerably during the latter 
part of the season and in the east and central parts 
especially they anticipate more than a year ago. Arizona 
is much above a year ago. Pennsylvania and Ohio, which 
were short in 1939, will have more than last year but 
nothing like an average crop. 

In Michigan where the crop was a bumper one last 
year, it is about average this year and thus only about 
70 per cent of 1939. Wisconsin will do well to have last 
year’s crop and Minnesota much less owing to the short- 
age in the northern sections. While Indiana has a better 
per colony average, it is doubtful whether the entire crop 
will be more than last year owing to a shortage of bees. 
Northern Illinois is badly hit but central and eastern 
sections make up for it with likely more honey than a 
year ago. Northwestern parts of Missouri‘are extremely 
good and some sections of southern and north central 
Iowa; however, the total crop for these two states will 
do well to equal last year. 

The plains states are apparently averaging up a little 
better than last year which was extremely poor. Like- 
wise, the Arkansas Valley in Colorado is much better, 
with probably less in the San Luis Valley and on the 
western slope. Utah seems to be considerably better 
than last year, and Nevada far better. Montana is aver- 
aging short and Idaho will do well to equal a year ago. 
Washington and Oregon will be about average with last 
year. Central and northern California are far above a 
year ago with southern California likely having just about 
as much as in 1939. 

The Canadian provinces are very short extending into 
Saskatchewan. However, some reports of bumper crops 
come from Saskatchewan and Alberta, and _ British 
Columbia seems to be above average. With the complete 
clean up from last year, it does seem that Canada is go- 
ing to need more honey from the United States if they 
are to have very much of an export demand. 

We are pleased to notice the inquiry for honey although 
prices rule still excessively low. 


How Much More to Come 
Prospects looked very encouraging for a fall crop, but 


they have not proved so owing to extremely dry spells 
following the rains of August. We look for perhaps just 


a little more fall honey than in 1939 but no crop which 
would in any way disturb the markets. 


Condition of Bees 


Condition of bees undoubtedly is going to be better 
than in the fall of 1939. At least bees have been breed- 
ing heavily on the light fall crop, and there should be an 
extremely fine colony of young bees for winter. Whether 
there will be an excessive use of stores which will require 
heavy feeding during the late fall, depends entirely upon 
the weather conditions from the time this was written 
(September 23) through the fall. There is still a chance 
for a considerable fall flow as heartsease and other plants 
are from one to two weeks late. Surplus, however, is 
doubtful. 

Honey Plant Conditions 


Honey plant conditions a month ago were extremely 
satisfactory except in a few of the drought areas. They 
are still satisfactory, but the continued dry weather has 
changed the picture somewhat. White clover, however, 
is apparently surviving satisfactorily in most districts and 
sweet clover also is coming up in satisfactory amounts. 
There does not seem, however, to be the amount of new 
planting of sweet clover in the northern areas, particularly 
in Minnesota, and the Dakotas. In fact, the turn seems 
to be for more clover planting in the central areas and 
more of a restriction in the previously heavy crop areas. 


All in all the Southeast has desirable conditions as does 
the entire South as far as honey plants are concerned. 
New York and New England have had excessive rains 
and cool weather which should bode well for honey plants 
for the following spring. 


Summing up generally, we consider the honey plant 
conditions much better than they were a year ago, con- 
ditions of the bees is also better than a year ago, and 
above the average. 


Acting on the comments of our reporters we have made 
a number of changes in the Market Price Page opposite. 
Several suggestions have come that honey prices are still 
extremely low and that we are perhaps optimistic. Bear 
in mind that this page is written not to give exactly the 
lowest prices at which honey is being bought but more 
the average price and also the tendency toward what the 
price should be with a stabilized demand. 


Even though prices on carload lots in many instances 
are yet extremely low and below cost of production, the 
writer is optimistic over the honey prices for the coming 
winter and spring, based on the large number of _ in- 
quiries that are already circulating for honey. We know 
of inquiries which have come from the Canadian provinces 
for importation in carload lots, and we do know that the 
production in many of the heavy crop areas is limited this 
year, which should help clear up many of the other more 
restricted areas where the crop has been good. 


This year we believe honestly that we have a very low 
market to start the season with every indication of a 
rising market, in a jobbing way at least, as the season 
advances. 





WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 








HONEY WANTED 


C.W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 














Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


Golden Queens, excellent quality. Hardy, 

gentle, productive. Health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Untested 60c; 
tested $1.00. O. E. Brown, Route 1, Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina. 








GOLDENS that bring the honey, and that 

are beautiful to look at. Queens 50c each, 
any number. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 
North Carolina. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and 
Canada. Select young laying queens, 50c 
each; ten, 45c each; twenty or more, 40c 
each. Prompt deliveries. No disease. We 
have one of the largest, best equipped queen 
rearing places in the South. H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 








THREE BANDED ITALIAN queens 50c each. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Italian Bees and Queens 35 
cents each. Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Green- 
ville, Alabama. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














FINEST, whitest extracted Honey. Also 
comb, fancy and No. 1. N. B. Querin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


WHITE CLOVER COMB $3 case; amber 
$2.50. Clover extracted 7c; amber 6c; buck- 
wheat 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


PROCESSED WHITE CLOVER honey in 60 
and 56 Ib. pails. Sample 10c. F. W. 
Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


CLOVER and LIGHT AMBER clover 5% 
to 6 cents. Free sample. Clarence Jenks, 
Holcomb, New York. 

















CLOVER and BUCKWHEAT honey. Finest 
quality at reasonable prices. Andrew 
Mahay, Johnstown, New York. 











SEVERAL TONS fancy white extracted 
honey. Selmer W. Markestad, Canton, 

Minnesota. 

No. 1 WHITE COMB, per case $3.00; No. 2, 
$2.50. No. 1 light amber, $2.50; No. 2, 

$2.00. White extracted in 60's, 6c; light 

amber 5c. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 














COMB No. 1, white clover $3.00 per case; 

No. 2, $2.50. 24 sections to case, six or 
eight case carriers only. Extracted clover in 
60’s, 6c. Discount on honey taken from 
our door. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Choice honey for chunks; also 
comb and extracted. C. E. Baier, Cissna 

Park, Illinois. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality white and sweet 
clover honey in new 60 Ib. cans and cor- 

rugated cases, $3.65 a can. Martin Carsmoe, 

Ruthven, Iowa. 


FINE CLOVER HONEY extracted, in 60 

pound cans, Satisfy yourself with a sample 
poo the asking. W. S. Earls, New Canton, 
Illinois. 


EXTRACTED HONEY for sale. Clover honey, 
fine quality, very light color. Write for 
prices. Henry Price, Elizabeth, Illinois. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 

sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, IL 


FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 




















ioe a i 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Mininmum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition. or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


——_ ~> 











FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
. tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
owa. 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices, Write for complete list of our bargai: 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Son 
Hamilton, Illinois. 





SUPPLIES 





YOUR WAX WORKED into medium brood 
foundation, 15c pound; 100 pounds $10.00 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment 
Get our prices on everything for cut com 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality be: 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Thx 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60’s. 

sr aeggeg Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
io. 








ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
a honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 47 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 


COMB FOUNDATION at_ money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Combs and 
cappings rendered. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; twi 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 





LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of be« 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock, Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 





DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY COAT JOURNAL, Dept. 401, Fair- 

bury, Nebraska, (big monthly magazine, 
3 years $1.00) gives complete information 
Introductory 5 months 10c. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Apiaries, 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








CARLOADS and truck loads for our Okla- 

homa plant. Could use a truck load of 
shallow frame comb honey. Old Taylor Honey 
Co., Harlan, Iowa. 


~~ _~ ee = foo received. 
or quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. . 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, and white 
extracted honey in quantity. Kedash Brothers, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


WANTED—HONEY. Car or truck lots. Mail 
samples. CLOVER BLOOM HONEY CO., 

—_ City, Okla. Ref. Liberty National 
nk. 














WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





WANTED—Carlots honey; also bees wax, 

_ any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 

tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal! 

in Great Britain and the only internationa 
bee review in existence. Specializes in ht: 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 





MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER, the State Bee 
Magazine with a national circulation. 75c 

@ year; 2 years, $1. MICHIGAN BEE- 

KEEPER, R. F. D. 8, Lansing, Michigan. 





IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poultry 

Journal, one year 25 cents, three years 
50 cents. Printcraft Bldg. Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





“HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING,” 
by Frank Pellett, covers a field which has 
been neglected until now. Ralph Benton in 
the “Frontier” says: “A great work pre- 
sented at a timely moment. We wish there 
might be some way to place this book in 
the hands of every beeman.” Nicely printed, 
well illustrated, large pages. $2.50 prepaid 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED 
WITH BEES—TWELFTH 
EDITION 


Hawkins and Atkins’ book with 
this title, published by the authors at 
Watertown, Wisconsin, is now in its 
twelfth edition. A copy from the 
senior author to our desk shows re- 
vision and the usual clear detail in 
advising the young beekeepers what 
to do through the season with his 
bees. 


¢ 


QUALITY IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Quality of British Columbia honey 
is unsurpassed, according to E. R. 
Freeman, apiary inspector who acted 
as superintendent of the honey show 
at the Canada Pacific exhibition at 
Vancouver. Mr. Freeman explains 
that prairie honey, B. C.’s_ biggest 
competitor, is mostly from sweet 
clover. On the other hand B. C. 
honey is a mixture of nectars from 
various plants giving a composite 
flavor. Alsike, clover, red clover and 
some sweet clover mixed with the 
alfalfa of the interior, maple and 
dandelion help to give B. C. honey its 
particularly desirable flavor. 

There are 3,000 honey producers in 
B. C., marketing about one and a half 
million pounds annually. This is half 
a million pounds or more short of the 
annual honey consumption of British 
Columbia. 

This year the honey display at the 
exhibition was larger than for many 
previous years, and there were more 
individual entries than ever before. 
John Wood, 73 year old beeman, 
was again in attendance and gave 
frequent demonstrations of bee hand- 
ling. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


QUEENS 35¢u. < 


] E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Ne 33 MOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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ROBINSON’S WAX WORKS, 





NEW! MODERN! 


EFFICIENT! 


Introducing 


THE “PERFECTION” 


WAX PRESS 


@ By far the strongest wax press ever 
built 

@ The only complete line of wax- 
remdering equipment ever offered. 

@ A size and type to suit every need. 

@ Every part built heavy and strong, 
for life-time service. 


PRICED LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER WAX PRESS, CAPACITY 


CONSIDERED. 


Send for descriptive circular 


MAYVILLE, N. Y. 








CaN HANDLES WILL save YOU. 
Inexpensive, long lasting, hard to lose. 
they will SAVE your HANDS, BACK, 


TIME, even your DISPOSITION. 
Money back guarantee. No Can 
Handles returned for refund since 
manufactured. 

75c per pair postpaid In U.S.A. Ohio 
3c tax extra. (No more stamps please) 





ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX ? 


We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. 
Our steam wax presses get every available ounce of wax out of 


this material. 


If you are 
where, give 
specialize on 
under water. 
material. 


rendering your own or having this work done else- 
us a chance to show you what we cando. We 


SLUMGUM from presses that are not operated 


We often get from 10 to 4o per cent wax from such 


Send for terms. 
Ship us your beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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LABELS & sre" 
or . 
..- Beehive Jars 
; Silver Foil Labels specially suited to Honey Server. Round Labels 
for the New Style Bee Hive Jars. 
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+e P : ‘ 
Six of our Labels are made in a series so that you can have the 4 
same style label for all types of containers from the five gallon can to ? 
\ 
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‘ 
‘ 
\ 
\ 
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PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Koehnen’s Apiaries, Glenn, Calif. 








(PrP? °—2 20 SO CO 





the eight ounce jar. 

Write today for distinctive samples with prices. 

All labels printed on lithographed with fast colors in ink so that there 
will be no daub or blur. 

Prices are postpaid and service prompt. 


CARNIOLANS .-. CAUCASIANS 


A few fine queens left of above races. 
Gentle, hardy, prolific, best of winterers, 
build up rapidly in the spring. Poor and 
failing queens can still be replaced. Price 
50c each. Tested $1.00 each. By Air Mail 
5e extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


American Bee Journal + Hamilton, Illinois 
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Honey Wanted! 


Carloads and truck loads for our Oklahoma 
plant. Could use a truck ioad of shallow 
frame comb honey. 


OLD TAYLOR HONEY COMPANY 


HARLAN, IOWA 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Ihe Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 


producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 
Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas | d . | 
— 
— 














3-Band Italian Queens To Display Advertisers 

































































PRICE 
Young Laying Queens 35c w 
Discontinue shipping after Oct. 10th ; 
W. 0. GIBBS, Willacoochee, Ga. oe en ‘aie ncann: de dined — : 
. 
PHONE 150 American Bee Journal Inside front Kelley Co., Walter ‘T ASI : 
cover, 475, 480 Koehnen Apiaries 10 . 
American Honey Institute 17A Latham, Allen is] 
P b American Pigeon Journal 472 Lewis Co.. G. B AAG 
Thousands of Rabbits and sia ee eee - eis ie. Mame ee ‘ 
WANTE othae Genel Seodh. Pouleey American Rabbit Journal 474 I acne .. August Inside front H 
d Birds, Let Australasian Beekeepet 180 
eee oe Beekeepers Item 180 Magazine Mart = 
“a ” ‘ “ee — ae — 
STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL Bolling Bee Co. 172 — Mfg. Co. -_Inside back 
Ms cover 
Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, tordelon, E. J. 479 Muth Co.. F. W 4172. 481 
i rock Store 48 Sy ‘ 7 or 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds Brock St« re 481 Gis Testes Meter Co 480 
and other Pets. Burleson, T. W. 443 spay ° ‘ iim 
Burl Th c 470" Owens-Illinois Glass Co 4173 
urieson, os, ‘ > - -_— 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal Cable Piano Co. 143 Fustt ©. oc8 
Box 251 : : MILTON, PA. Calvert Apiaries 173 te ee 
. a » - " . . 100 0. oO cago, A. nside 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. Citronelle Bee Co 480 hack cover 
Clutter Publications 472 Root Co. of Iowa, A. I. Inside back 
Coffey Apiaries 481 cover 
Crowville Apiaries 179 Root Co., A. I. 481, Back cover 
Cutts & Sons, J. M 174 Rossman & Long 472 
Dadant & Son 444, 479 Rusch & Son Co., A. H. 470 
Davis Bros. 481 Sines, V. P. 479 
3 for $1.00 Dusek Co., Joseph 72 Sioux Honey Association, 
8 Ephardt’s Honey Farm 473 Coop. 173 
SHIPPED SAME DAY ORDER IS Bilis Sia , aa St. Romain’s ‘‘Honey Girl’’ 
RECEIVED. ae Apiaries 171 at 
a “a roster, ade . 8 Sa. ¢ *hurn . ’ 7 ) pa 
Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. Frontier ‘74 — = 
Garon Bee Co, 443 Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 480 = 
Gibbs, W. O. 480 Stover Apiaries Inside front cover . S 
Australian Beekeeping News wes. renee Av Victor Apiaries A72 3 2 
The Leading Bee Journal of the Hann, Albert G. 480 Weaver Apiaries 472 é = 
Southern Hemisphere is the Hasselbach, A. E 174 White Bottle & Can Co 171 é 2 
ae ° ” . - - : 
Australasian Beekeeper Iverson Honey Co 176 Woodman Co., A. G : 
Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any Jensen's Apiarie AR] York Ree Co OO TT 
time. Enquire for International money order - 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, A 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. A 
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| _ IMPERIAL 
Italian Queens, 50c each 
> $-lb. Package with queen $2.50 ea. 


| THE COFFEY APIARIES 
a WHITSETT, TEXAS 
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HONEY WANTED 


We will buy your crop of white or 
amber extracted honey at best market 
price. Send sample, write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


ocd 


coc 











229 WALNUT ST CINCINNATI, O. 








HIVE LIFTER 


Save back breaking 
work on that big 
crop 

Save stirring up your 
producing colony. 
frite for all de- 
tails. 


WADE H. FOSTER 
Bad Axe, Mich. 




















“She-Suits-Me” QUEENS 


Most excellent strain, 
three-banded stock. One 
queen 75c, 3 for $2.00. 
Stamps taken for single 
queen, Koolairy veil 
$1.50 postpaid SAFIN 
cage 15c, ten for $1.00. 

ALLEN LATHAM 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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Continental Cans and Pails 
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2% Ib. cans—100 in carton $3.50 
5 Ib. pails—50 in carton 2.85 
10 Ib. pails—50 in carton 4.25 
5 gal. cans—16 in carton 4.64 


Corrugated Cartons 


For 5 gal. cans, each 10 


Modernistic Glass Jars 














% Ib. Jars, 24 in carton .60 
1 lb. jars, 24 in carton .80 
2 }b. jars, 12 in carton 55 


THE BROCK STORE 


Carlot Distributor 
DECATUR, INDIANA 
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1940 Season Now Closed 


Watch For Our Announcement of 
Better Bees and Queens in 1941 


DAVIS BROS., Courtland, Calif. 
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American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results- 
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REQUEEN NOW 


Next year’s honey crop depends in large measure on your atten- 
tion to this important duty NOW. Your colonies are only as good 
as the queens that head them. This is as true in package bee pro- 
duction as in honey. Why risk old or doubtful queens when good 
ones can be had so reasonable. 











Prompt shipment, dependable service and complete satisfaction 
assured when you order from... 


JENSEN’S APIARIES «= MACON, MISS. 


"Home of Magnolia State Italians.” 
PRICES: 1to 10, 45c each; 11 to 25, 40c each; 26 to 100, 35c each. Select tested from our 
annual requeening, while they last, 75c each. 
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Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years 15° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE ? 
, 
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For 6 Months 
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STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
| 96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 
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The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1I Yr.| b 1.60 
American Bee Journal—1i Year | In U.S.A. 
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Trade Mk. Reg. 
U S. Pat. Off. 
Let us work your wax into comb foundation. 


Working Prices— 


100-lbs. regular Plain Brood $10.00 
100-Ibs. Wired Brood ... 16.00 
100-ibs. Thin Super .... 18.00 


Write for shipping tags and prices for wax. Cata- 
log explains everything. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. e PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


Dr. Beck has done much to revive interest in the old 
remedy of bee stings for rheumatism. Perhaps the Doctor 
might find an equal interest in the use of stings for 
drunkenness. There are accounts to the effect that an 
intoxicated person is quickly sobered by a sting. There 
are similar accounts of persons who have lost their appe- 
tite for alcohol through the bee sting treatment for rheu- 
matism. Perhaps this may be one reason why beekeepers 
are so seldom heavy drinkers. 


It is a rare thine for an important invention to come 
from the hands of its originator so nearly perfect as did 
the Langstroth hive. A.:though hundreds of patents have 
been issued on beehives since his time, we are still using 
his hive essentially as he offered it. He gave us the bee 
space, the hanging frame and the top opening hive in 
near perfect combination. There have been larger hives 
and smaller hives, deeper frames and shallower frames, 
in fact hundreds of modifications of detail, but the funda- 
mentals have been little changed. 


C. O. Williams, of Forest City, Missouri, sends a sample 
of figwort on which his bees are working. He says that 
the bees are busy on it from early morning until late 
evening. This is the plant that the beemen planted years 
ago under name of Simpson honey plant. One beekeeper 
estimated that an acre of figwort would yield 400 to 500 
pounds of honey. Here at Pellett Gardens we have had 
it among our honey plants for the past twenty-five years 
and the bees never fail to work it early and late. It is 
one of the plants that I would plant extensively if I had 
waste land to plant for honey. The seed is very small 
and one must use care to see that the young plants do 
not get dry when the seed is sprouting. 


The following note is taken from a letter written by 
E. L. Sechrist in far away Tahiti in the South Sea 
Islands: “In Postscript you mention the south Florida 
freeze and it reminds me that such tender things as 
watermelon vines, for instance, are affected here by a 
temperature of 65 just as if they had been frosted with 
a temperature about 30 degrees lower. They blacken 
and die and are black spotted if not killed when such con- 
ditions occur with the right atmospheric condition. Its 
funny but its so. It is occasionally 68 in the morning 
at this time of year, but mostly 70 to 73 with 85 to 90 
daytimes. It really is a temperate climate instead of 
being intemperate as it is where you are.” 


It is surprising that plants will stand so much more 
cold here than the same species will in tropical latitudes. 
Apparently animal life is affected in somewhat the same 
way. We secured some Italian bees from the tropics and 
they seemed unable to adjust themeselves to our winter 
conditions. Brood rearing was continued at a season 
when our acclimated bees had ceased and there was no 
storage of honey in compact mass around the brood nest 
as with our bee. Acclimatization offers a problem to one 
who would introduce either plants or animals into new 
environment. 

Sd 


Earl Price, of Clinton, Missouri, sends a specimen of 
motherwort with the statement that the bees work it free- 
ly, at times as many as a half dozen bees crowding each 
other on a single flower spike. The blossoms are dis- 
tributed along the stem in the axils of the leaves and the 
bloom lasts for an extended time. The plant is widely 
distributed in old barn lots and in waste places and al- 
ways seem to attract large number of bees. 


During recent years honey has been a frequent sub- 
ject of comment on the homemaker’s hour of radio 
station WOI of Iowa State College. The amount of 
interest manifested may be judged by the fact that more 
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than 200,000 recipes have been sent out by request. This 
year the honey cookery exhibit at Iowa State Fair at- 
tracted wide attention. If similar work is going on to 
the same extent in other states a healthy ‘effect should 
soon be manifested in the demand for honey. 


¢ 
Many letters have come to m asking for queens of 
disease resistant stock. We have no queens to offer 
but the Iowa Beekeepers Association, State House Des 
Moines, Iowa, is rearing queens for its members and at 
present is about the only source of supply of which I 
know. Officials in several other states have secured 
breeding stock but have made no announcement to us 
as to plans for its use. 
Sd 


Mathias R. Vikla, of Lonsdale, Minnesota, reports that 
he has improved his bee pasture by fifty per cent through 
planting sweet clover and alfalfa. He gives also some 
interesting examples of increased yields because of wild 
plants which convince him that a large acreage is not 
necessary to show betterment of the honey crop. He is 
only one of many who has wri‘ten about making an 
effort to improve the local bee pasture. Many visitors to 
the American Bee Journal honey plant test garden are 
looking for something which they can adapt to their own 
particular conditions. 

¢ 


An occasional inquiry as to where honey from a par- 
ticular source which is not mixed with any other, may be 
secured, indicates that the beekeeper who gets good un- 
mixed honey should be able to build a retail market at a 
special price. Many who use honey for special diet want 
a uniform product from one particular source and are 
willing to pay a premium to get it. 

© 

In these days of low honey prices the boom days 
following the World War seem almost like a dream. About 
1920 F. C. Bennett, of Jamestown, North Dakota, secured 
360 pounds of comb honey from one hive and sold it at 
fifty cents per. section. About that time Mrs. Loveitt, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, sold her honey crop for $20,000 
cash. Many men are getting comfortable returns from 
their bees now but it is because of large production 
rather than high prices. According to the law of action 
and reaction, it should be but a few years until we again 
see high prices and the fellow with a big outfit should 
really coin money. 

¢ 


Two or three thicknesses of tar paper will make a very 
satisfactory hive stand. If cut about three by four feet 
in size it provides a sufficient area free from obstruction 
to permit the free access of the bees even though no 
attention is given to cutting weeds or grass. Once we 
used expensive cement stands, but the tar paper serves as 
well at a fcaction of the cost. 


a 
Things seem a bit topsy-turvy with ripe strawberries 
and grapes going to market at the same time. The ever- 
bearing strawberry has lengthened the berry season to 
a surprising extent. Although the fall crop is not large, 
Melvin is taking as fine berries to market in September 
as he did in June. If the plant breeder can change the 
habit of the strawberry so completely there is reason to 
believe that the honeybee can be made over to give us 
whatever characters we desire, once our scientists get 
around to do it. 
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With the coming of October we say farewell to the 
test garden and to the bees until another spring and re- 
turn to Hamilton to spend the winter in the office. It has 
been a pleasant summer and has seemed very, very short 
because there were so many interesting things to do. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 





